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T 0 
The Right Honourable; 
THE 


Counteſs of GRANVILLE.. 


MAD Au, 


Roman Lady, by Way 
47 Oftentation, ſhewed 
EQ A WS to Another of her Ac- 
JOE quaintance ber Jewels; 
EL my who, in Return, ſhewed 
Her her Children, ſaying, 

Thoſe were her Jewels : And indeed, 
ſuch are Children, when rendered 
brillant by a virtuous Education, 
whereby they may become, in their re- 
ſpective Stations, ſerviceable and or- 
namental to their Country Stateſ> 
men, Ambaſſadors, Patriots, Vice- 


| Roys, Nour Ladyſhip is ſenſibly con- 


vincd of the Certainty of this Truth, 


in ſeeing ſo happily ſucceed your 
A 2 Ma- 


W 


DEDICATION. 


Maternal Care in the Perſon of my 
LorD CARTERET, who has been 
ſo gleriouſly eminent in all thoſe great 
Qualities and your Ladyſhip more- 
oder ſees yourſelf at the Head of a 


"numerous and noble Offspring, which 


we may hope, through the ſame Care 
and Influence, will ſhine in their ſe- 
veral Spheres, with equal Radiancy 
and Splendor. 

THIS I preſume here to men- 
tion, that you might not, Ma- 
dam, be ſurpriſed at my Offering to 
you the following Piece, which, as 
little and trifling as at firſt View it 
may ſeem to be, has notwithſtanding 
no little Merit. 

need not trouble your Ladyſbip 
with a long Account of the Excel- 
lency of Inſtruction by Fable, which 
has been ſo well approved of, ſo highly 
recommended, and ſo ſucceſsfully and 
profitably made uſe of by the greateſi 
Sages in the World, the wiſeft and 
beſt of Men in all Ages; there be- 
ing nothing in the Produtfiions of 1he 

| Mind, 
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Mind, ſo delightful and diverting;. 
and at the ſame time ſo inſtructive, as 
what we meet with in Apolegue and 
Fable, which, childiſh as its Appear- 
auces may ſometimes be, carries not- 
withſianding in the Bottom, a moſs 


ſolid Senſe, and wraps up and in- 


folds the moſs material. and impor- 
tant Truths. | 
THE Divine PLATO had ſuch 
4 Value and Eſteem for this kind of 
Writing, that he ſeems to have pre- 
ferred it to Poetry itſelf : For though 
he baniſhed HOMER his Common- 
wealth, be aſſigned in it a very ho- 
nourable Poſt for sor. He de- 
fires Children might ſuck in thoſe Fa- 
bles with their Milk, and recommends 
it to Nurſes ta teach them to em, 
ſince we cannot accuſiom our ſelves 
too ſoon to Wiſdom and Virtue; and 
rather than to be reduced to the pain- 
ful Neceſſity of correcting our Habits, 
we ought to ſirive to make them good, 
while they are in the State of In- 


difference. 
BUT 
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BUT however inſtructive the Sto- 
ries of Animals may be, it is certain 
they do not make ſuch ſtrong Impreſſions 
on the Mind, nor move the Aﬀettions 
fo much as thoſe: related of human 
Kind. Children have been known to 
weep at the Diſtreſs of the two 
Children in the Wood, who would 
not be any wiſe affected with the 
Adventures of Cocks and Bulls, &c. 
they knew very well what they of 
their own ſpecies are, but the Na- 
tures and Properties of thoſe Creatures 
we are pleaſed to call irrational, they 
are too young to have any tolerable 

Idea or Notion of. 

THE Anthor of the following Sto- 
ries has happily ſucceeded in this May, 
and perhaps nothing yet extant can 
equal them in their admirable Deſign 
and Execution, It was however ob- 
jefled, that ſome of them were very 
low and childiſh, eſpecially the firſt. 
It is very true, and therein con ſiſts 
their Excellency. They therefore who 
made this as an Objection, did not 

ſcem 
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ſeem very well to underſtand what 


they ſaid ;, they ſhould have reflefted 
they are deſigned for Children : And 
yet the Author hath ſo ingeniouſly and 
maſterly contrived them, that they 
inſen/ibly grow up, gradually one after 
another, in Strength and Beauty, both 
as to their Narration and Moral, 
and are told with ſuch a Naivete, 
and natural innocent Simplicity, that 
not only Children, but thoſe of Ma- 
tarity, will alſo find in them uncom- 
mon Pleaſure and Delight. 

THEY were dedicated to no leſs 
than a Princeſs of the Blood of 
France, and the famous Perrault was 


ſo taken with them, that he made 


himſelf their Morals, as knowing they 
tended to the Encouragement of Vir- 
tue, and the Depreſſing of Vice : the 
former of which is ever rewarded in 
them, and the latter ever puniſhed, 
the true End and Deſion of Fable; a 
thing which our Fabuliſts of late ſeem 
to have the Modeſiy not ſo much as to 
pretend to; they content themſelves in 

Venting 
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Venting ſome poor inſipid trifling Tale 
in à little tinkling Jingle, adding 
ome petiy Witticiſms, or in/ignificant 
uſeleſs Reflection, which they call a 
Moral, and think they have done the 
Buſineſs. But was PLATO now - 


alive, he would undoubtedly baniſh 
out of hit Common-wealth Æſop as 


well as Homer. 
BF I am afraid, Madam, I have 
too long tired your Patience, ſo ſhall 


only add, that I hope your Ladyſbip will 


be pleaſed to accept this little Preſent, 
and which perhaps may be uſeful to 
the Infant Relatives of your Ladyſbip, 


as a Mark of the profound Reſpect, 
and ſingular Veneration which our 


Family retains for that of your 


Ladyſhip. 
Jam with intire ſubmiſſion, 


MADAM, 
Your Ladyſhip”s moſt humble, 


and 
moſt obedient Servant, 


ROBERT SAMBER. 


- Dia, i... AY 


THE © 
Little red Riding-Hood. 


TALE I. 


HERE was once upon 

la time a little country 
girl, born in a village, 

the prettieſt little crea» 
ture that ever was ſeen. 
her mo er was beyond reaſon 
exceſſively fond of her, and her 
grandmother * much more. This 


good 


— 
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good woman cauſed to be made for 
her a little red Riding-Hood; 
which made her look ſo very pretty, 
that every body call'd her, The little 
red Riding-Hood. 


„ONE day, her mother having 


made ſome cuſtards, ſaid to her, 
Go my little Biady, for her chriſtian 


name was Biddy), go and ſee how © 


your grandmother does, for I hear 
the has been very ill, carry her a 
cuſtard, and this little pot of but- 
ter. The little red Riding-Hood ſets 
out immediately to go to her 
grandmother, who lived in another 
village. As ſhe was going through 
the wood, ſhe met with GUD 
Holfe, who had a good mind to 
eat her up, but he did not dare, 
becauſe of ſome faggot-makers 
that were in the forreſt. 


HE asked of her whither ſhe 
was going: The poor child, who 


did not know how dapgerous a 


thing 


mt Fas Ladd. a 
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Riding-Hood. . 
thing it is to ſtay and hear a 
Wolfe talk, ſaid to him, I am go- 
ing to ſee my grandmamma, and 
carry her a cuſtard pye, and a lit- 
tle pot of butter my mamma ſends 
her. Does ſhe live far off? faid 
the Wolfe. Oh! ay, faid zhe little red 
Riding-Hood, on the other ſide of 


the mill below yonder, at the firſt 


houſe in the village. Well, faid 


the Wolfe, and I'll go and fee her 


too; I'll go this way, and go you 
that, and we ſhall ſce who will be 
there ſooneſt. 


Tu Wolfe began to run as faſt 
as he was able, the ſhorteſt way; 
and the little girl went the longeſt, 
diverting her ſelf in gathering nuts, 
running after butterflies, and mak- 
ing nole-gays of all the little flow- 
ers ſhe met with. The Wolte was 
not long betore he came to the 
grandmother's houſe ; he knocked 
at the door roc toc. Whole there? 
Your grand-daughter, The little red 

B 2 Riding- 
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4 The little red 
Riding-Hood, ſaid the Wolfe, coun- 
terfeiting her voice, who has 
brought you a cuſtard pye, and 
a little pot of butter mamma ſends 
you. 


THE good grandmother, who 
was in bed, becauſe ſhe found 
herſelf ſomewhat ill, cried out, Pull 
the bobbin, and the latch will go 
up. The Wolfe pull'd the bob- 
bin, and the door open'd ; upon 
which he fell upon the good wo- 
man, and eat her up.in the tenth 
part of a moment; for he had 
eaten nothing for above three days 
before. After that, he ſhut the 
door, and went into the grand- 
mother's bed, expecting the little 
red Riding-Hood, who came ſome 
time afterwards, and knock'd at 
the door toc toc, Hho's there? 
The Little red Riding-Hood, who 
hearing the big voice of the Wolte, 
was at firſt afraid; but believing 


her grandmother had got a cold, 
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and was grown hoarſe, ſaid, it is 
your grandaughter, The little red 
Riding-Hood, who has brought you 
2 cuſtard pye, and a little pot of 
butter mamma ſends you. The 
Wolfe cried out to her, ſoftening 
his voice as much as he could, 
Pull the bobbin, and the latch will 
go up. The little red Riding- 
Hood pull'd the bobbin, and the 
door opencd. 


Tu Wolfe ſeeing her come in, 
faid to her, hiding himſelf under the 
clothes. Put the cuſtard, and the 
little pot of butter upon the ſtool, 
and come into bed to me. The 
little red Riding-Hood undreſſed her 
ſelf, and went into bed, where ſhe 
was very much aſtoniſhed to ſee 
how her grandmother looked in her 
night-cloaths: So ſhe ſaid to her, 
Grandmanma, what great arms you 
have got / It is the better to em- 
brace thee my pretty child. Grand- 
mamma, what great legs you have 
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got / it is to run the better my 
child. Grandmamma, what great 
ears you have got / Ic is to hear the 
better my child. Grandmamma, what 
great eyes you have got / It is to ſee 
the better my child. Grandmamma, 
what great teeth you have got! It 
is to eat thee u 1 And upon ſa y- 
ing theſe wor this wicked 
Wolfe fell upon the little Red Rid- 
ing-Ilood, and cat her up. 


The MORAL. 
7 Rom this ſhort ſtory eaſy we 


difcern 

What . all young people ought 
to learn. 

But above all, the growing ladies 
fair, 

Thoſe orient roſy Blooms begin t'ap- 
pear: 

Who, Beauties in the fragrant ſpring 
of age / | 

With pretty airs young hearts are 
apt engage. PR 
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Ill do they liſten to all ſorts of 
tongues, 

Since ſome enchant and lure like H. 
rens ſongs. 

No ' wonder therefore "tis if over- 
poꝛur d, 

$0. many of them has the Wolfe de- 


vour d. 


Te Wolfe, I ſavy, for Wolves too 


ſure there are 

Of every fort, and every chara- 
cer. 

Some of them mild and gentle-Hu- 
mour'd be 


Of noiſe and gall, and rancour 


wholly free 


Who tame, familine, ful of com- 


plaiſance ; 

Ogle and leer, languiſh, cajole and 
glance; 

With luring tongues, and language 
wondrous ſweet, 

Follow young ladies as they walk 
the ſireet, 
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£Ev'n to their very houſes and bed- 
fide, 

And though their true deſigus they 
artful hide, 

Zet ah! theſe fimpring Wolves, who 
does not [ce 

Moſt dang'rous of all Wolves in 
act to be? 


TH FAI 
TALE IL 


aan HERE was once upon 
— TA a time a widow, who. 
had two daughters, the 
elcdeſt was ſo much like 
her in face and hu- 
mour, that whoever looked u 
the daughter ſaw the mother. 
They were both ſo diſagreeable 
and ſo proud, * no body could 
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live with them. The youngeſt who 
was the very picture of the father 


for civility and ſweetneſs of tem- 


per, was withal one of the moſt 
beautiful girls that ever was ſeen. 


This mother loved even to dif 


traction her eldeſt daughter, and 
at the ſame time had a frightful 


averſion for the youngeſt. She 


made her eat in the kitchen and 
work continually. | 


AMONGST- other things, this 
poor child was forced twice a day 
to draw water above a mile and 
a half off the houſe, and bring a 
pitcher full of it home.. One day 
as ſhe was at this fountain there 
came up to her a poor woman, 
who begged of her to let her drink : 


O ay with all my heart, Goody, 


fid this pretty little girl; and 
rincing immediately the pitcher, 
ſhe took up ſome water from the 
cleareſt place of the fountain, and 
gave it to her, holdipg up the — 

cher 


The Fairy. IT 


cher all the while that ſhe might 
drink the caſter. 


THE good woman having drank 
what ſhe had a mind to, ſaid to 
her, You are ſo very pretty, my 
dear, ſo good and ſo mannerly, 
that I cannot help giving of you a 
gift ( for this was a Fairy, you 
muſt underſtand, who had taken 
upon her the form of a poor coun- 
trywoman to ſee how far the cis 
vility and good manners of this 
pretty girl would go.) 7 will give 
you for gift * continued the fai- 
ry, that at every word you ſpeak 
there ſhall come out of your 
mouth either a flower or a 
jewel. | 


WHEN this pretty girl came 
home, her mother ſcolded at her 


* Theſe words the fairies make uſe of 
when they have a mind to do good or 
harm to any body, 


for 
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for returning ſo late from the 
fountain. I beg your pardon, 
mamma, ſaid the poor thing, for 
ſtaying ſo long, and immediately 
upon ſpeaking theſe words there 
came out of her mouth two ro- 
ſes, two pearls, and two large di- 
amonds. What is it I ſee there, 
ſaid her mother all aſtoniſhed, I 
think I ſee pearls and diamonds 
come out of her mouth : How 
comes this, child? (This was the 
firſt time ſhe ever call'd her 
child.) The poor creature told 
Her plainly all that had happen'd, 
not without dropping out of her 
mouth an infinite number of di- 
amonds, Truly, faid the mother, 
I muſt ſend thither my daughter. 
Come hither, Fanny, ſee wit 
comes out of your fiſter's mouth 
when ſhe ſpeaks : Wou'd not you 
be glad to have the ſame gift gi- 
ven to you? You have nothing 
elſe to do but go and draw water _ 
0 


FF 
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of the fountain, and when a cer- 
tain poor woman comes to ask to 
drink a little, to give it her very 
civilly. It wou'd be a very pretty 
ſight indeed, ſaid this brute, to 
ſee me go to draw water: I will 
have you go, ſaid the mother. So 
ſhe went, -but grumbled all the 
way, taking along with her 


the beſt ſilver tankard they had 


in the houſe. She was no ſooner 
at the fountain than ſhe ſaw com- 
ing out of the wood a lady moſt 
richly dreſt, who came up to her 
and asked to drink. Now you 
muſt know, that this was the ve- 
ry fairy that appeared to her ſi- 
ſter, but had now taken upon her 
the air and dreſs of a Pri 

tf ſee how far the rudeneſs and ill 
manners of this girl would go. 
Am I come hither, ſaid the proud 
brute, for nothing elſe but to give 
you to drink? ] have juſt now 
brought a ſilver tankard on pur- 


pole 
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poſe for my lady, You may 
drink out of it, I think, if you 


will. 


Tov have not a grain of civi- 
Iity or good breeding in you, re- 
By. the Fairy, without putting 

ericlf into a paſſion : Well then, 
fince you have ſo little manners 
and are fo diſobliging, I give you 
for gift, that at every word you 
ſpeak there ſhall come out of your 
mouth a ſnake or a toad. As 
ſoon as her mother ſaw her com- 
ing ſhe cry'd out, Well, daugh- 
ter; Well, mother, anſwer'd the 
brute, and at the ſame time there 
came out of her mouth two ſhakes 
and two toads. O, mercy ! cry'd 
the mother, what is it I ſee ! It 
is her ſiſter that has been the 
cauſe of all this; but ſhe ſhall pay 
for it; and immediately ſhe ran af- 
ter her to beat her. The poor 


creature fled away from her and 
went 
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went to hide herſelf in the foreſt 
that was hard by. | 


Tuk King's ſon, who was reß 
turning from hunting, met her, 
and ſeeing her ſo very pretty, ask- 
ed her what the did there alone, 
and why ſhe cry'd! Alack-a-day ! 
Sir, my mamma has turned me out 
of doors. The King's fon, who 
ſaw five or ſix pearls and as ma- 
ny. diamonds . come out of her 
mouth, defired her to tell him 
whence this happen'd. She accord- 
ingly told him the whole tory ; up- 
on which the King's ſon fell in love 
with her; and conſidering with hims 
ſelf that ſuch a gift as this was 
worth more than any marriage por- 
tion whatſoever in another, conduct- 
ed her to the palace of the King his 
father, and there married her. As 
for her ſiſter, ſhe made herſelt ſo 
odious that her own mother turn'd, 
her out of doors, and the unhappy 

of | wretch 
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wretch having wandered about a 
good while +. Fan finding any bo- 
dy to take her in, went to a corner 
of a wood and died. 


The MORAL, 


Moro and jewels ſtill we find 
Stamp ſtrong impreſſions on 
the Mind; 
However, faweet diſcourſe does yet 
much more, 
Of greater value is, and greater powr. 


ANOTHER. 
(i behaviour coſts indeed ſome 


pains, 
Requires of complaiſance ſome little 
ſhare 3 
But ſoon or late its due reward it 
gains, 
And meets it often when we're not 
aware, 


THE 


Skit 
BLUE BEARD. 


1 HER E was once u 
a time a man who 
ſeveral fine houſes both 
ENTS in town and country, 

== good deal of filver 

and 20 plate, embroider'd fur- 
niture, and coaches gilt all = 

wi 
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with gold. But this ſame man 
had the misfortune to have a Blue 
Beard, which made him fo fright- 
fully ugly that all the women and 
girls ran away from him. 


ONE of his neighbours, a lady 
of quality, had two daughters 
who were perfect beauties. He 
deſired of her one of them in mar- 
riage, leaving to her the choice 
of which of them ſhe would beſtow 
upon him. They would neither of 
them have him, and {ent him back- 
wards and forwards from one ano- 
ther, being reſolved never to mar- 
ry a man that had a Blue Beard. 

hat which moreover gave them 
the greater diſguſt and averſion, 
was that he had already been mar- 3 
ry'd to ſeveral wives, and no body 4 
ever knew what were become of q 
them. 


Tu Blue Beard, to engage 
their affection, took them * my 
ady 
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lady their mother, and three or 
four other ladies of their ac- 
quaintance, and ſome young people 
of the neighbourhood, to one of 
his country ſeats, where they 
ſtaid full eight days. There was 
nothing now to be ſeen but parties 
of pleaſure, hunting of all kinds, 
fiſhing, dancing, feaſts and col- 
lations. No body went to bed, 
they paſt the night in rallying and 
playing upon one another: In ſhore, 
every thing ſo well ſucceeded, that 
the youngeſt daughter began to 
think, that the maſter of the 
houſe had not a Beard ſo very 
Blue, and that he was a very ci- 
vil gentleman. 


Assoo as they returned home 
the marriage was concluded. A- 
bout a month afterwards the Blue 
Beard told his wife, that he was 
obliged to take a journey into a 
diſtant country for ſix weeks at 
leaſt, about an affair of very great 

con- 
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conſequence, deſiring her to di- 
vert herſelf in his abſence, ſend 
tor her friends and acquaintance, 
carry them into the country, if 
the pleaſed, and make good cheer 
wherever ſhe was : Here, ſaid he, 
are the keys of the two great 
rooms that hold my beſt and rich- 
eſt furniture; theſe are of my ſil- 
ver and gold plate, which is not 
to be made uſe of every day; 
theſe open my ftrong boxes, which 
hold my gold and filver money; 
theſe my caskets of jewels; and 
this is the maſter-key that opens 
all my apartments : But for this 
little one here, it is the key of the 
cloſet at the end of the great 
gallery on the ground floor, O- 
pen them all, go into all and eve- 

one except that little cloſet, 
which I forbid you, and forbid 
ou in ſuch a manner, that if you 

ppen to open it, there is nothing 
but what you may expect from my 
juſt anger and reſentment. She 
promiſed 
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promiſed to obſerve every thing he 
order'd her, who, after having em- 
braced her, got into his coach and 
proceeded on his journey. 


HER neighbours and good 
friends did not ſtay to be ſent 
for by the new married lady, fo 
great was their impatience to ſee 
all the rich furniture of her houſe, 
not daring to come while the huſ- 
band was there, becauſe of his Blue 
Beard which frighten'd them. They 
ran through all the rooms, cloſets, 
wardrobes, which were all fo rich 
and fine that they ſeemed to furs 
paſs one another. After that, they 
went up into the two great rooms 
where were the beſt and richeſt 
furniture; they could not ſuffi- 
ciently admire the number and 
beauty of the tapeſtry, beds, 
couches, cabinets, ſtands, tables 
and looking-glaſſes, in which you 
might ſee yourſelf from head to 
fot ; ſome of them were framed 

| with 
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with glaſs, others with filver and 
filver gilt, the fineſt and moſt mag- 
nificent as ever were ſeen; They 
never ceaſed to extol and envy the 
happineſs of their friend, who in 
the mean time no ways diverted 
herſelf in looking upon all theſe 
rich things, becauſe of the impa- 
tience ſhe had to go and open the 
cloſet of the ground floor. She 
was ſo much preſſed by her curi- 
oſity, that without conſidering that 
it was very uncivil to leave her 
company, ſhe went down a back 
pair of ſtairs, and with ſuch an ex- 
ceſſiye haſte, that ſhe had like to 
have broken her neck two or three 


times. 


BEING come to the cloſet door, 
ſhe ſtopt for ſome time, thinking 
upon her husband's orders, and 
conſidering what unhappineſs might 
attend her were ſhe diſobedient; 
but the temptation was ſo ſtrong 


ſhe could not overcome it: She 
| took 
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took thcn the little key and open- 
ed it in a very great trembling. 
But ſhe could lee nothing diſtinctly, 
becauſe the windows were ſhut ; at- 
ter ſome moments ſhe began to ob- 
ſerve that the floor was all co- 
vered over with clotted blood, on 
which lay the bodies of ſeveral 
dead women ranged againſt the 
walls. ( Theſe were all the wives 
that the Blue Beard had married 
and murder'd one after another. 
She thought that ſhe ſhould have 
died for fear, and the key that 
ſhe pulled out of the lock fell out 
of her hand: After having ſome- 
what recover'd her ſurpriſe, ſhe 
took up the key, locked the door 
and went up ſtairs into her cham- 
ber ty recover herſelf, but ſhe 
could not, ſo much was ſhe frigh- 
tened. Having obſerved that the 
key of the cloſet was ſtain'd with 
blood, ſhe tried two or three times 
to wipe it off, but the blood would 
not come out; in vain did the waſh 
It 
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it and even rub it with ſoap and 
ſand, the blood ſtill remained, for 
the key was a Fairy, and ſhe could 
never quite make it clean; when 
the blood was gone off from one 
fide, it came again on the other. 


THE Blue Beard returned from 
his journey the ſame evening, and 
ſaid he had received letters upon 
the road, informing him that the 
affair he went about was finiſhed 
to his advantage. His wife did 
all ſhe could to convince him ſhe 
was extremely glad of his ſpeedy 
return. The next morning he 
asked for the keys, which ſhe re- 
turned, but with ſuch a trembling 
hand, that he eaſily gueſs'd what 
had happen'd. What is the mat- 
ter, ſaid he, that the key of the 
cloſet 1s not amongſt the reſt? I 
muſt certainly, ſaid ſhe, have left 
it above upon the table. Do not 
fail, ſaid the Blue Beard, of giv- 
ing it to me preſently : After ſeveral 

goings 
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goings backwards and forwards ſhe 
was forced to bring him the key. 
The Blue Beard having very atten- 
tively conſider'd it, ſaid to his Wife, 
how comes this blood upon the 
key? I don't know, ſaid the poor 
Woman paler than death. Lou 
don't know, replied the Blue Beara, 
I know very well, you were reſoly'd 
to go into the cloſet, were you not? 
Very well, Madam, you ſhall go in, 
and take your place amongſt the la- 
dies you ſaw there. 


Uro this ſhe threw herſelf at 
her husband's feet, and begged his 
pardon with all the ſigns of a true 
repentance, and that ſhe would ne- 
ver more be diſobedient. She 
would have melted a rock, fo 
beautiful and forrowful was ſhe ; 
but the Blue Beard had a heart 
harder than the hardeſt rock! You 
muſt die, Madam, ſaid he, and 
that prelently. Since I mult die; 
ſaid the, looking upon him with 

| C her 
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her 3 all bathed in tears, give 
me ſome little time to ſay my 
prayers. I give you, ſaid the Blue 
Beard, a quarter of an hour, but 
not one moment more. 


WHEN ſhe was alone, ſhe called 
out to her ſiſter, and ſaid to her, 
Siſter Anne, for that was her name, 
go up, I deſire thee, upon the top 
of the tower, and lee if my bro- 
thers are not coming, they pro- 
miſed me that they would come to 
day, and if thou ſeeſt them, give 
them a ſign to make haſte. Her 
ſiſter Anne went up upon the top of 
the tower, and the poor afflicted 
lady cried out from time to time, 
Ane, ſiſter Anne, doſt thou ſee no- 
thing coming? And ſiſter Anne laid, 
T ſee nothing but the ſun that makes 
a duſt, and the graſs that grows 
green. In the mean while the Blue 
Beard, holding a great cutlaſs in his 
hand, cried out as loud as he could 
to his wife, Come down prelently, 
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or I'll come up to you. One mo- 
ment longer, if you pleaſe, ſaid 


his wife, and immediately the cried 
* out very loftly, Anne, ier Anne, 
* doſt thou ſee nothing coming? And 
= ſiſter Aune faid, / ſee nothing but 


the ſun that makes a duſt, and the 


| graſs that grows een. Come 
donn quickly, cried thy 


e Blue Beard, 
or I'll come up to you. I am 


coming, anſwer'd his wife, and 


then ſhe cried, Anne, fifter Anne, doſt 


* zbou ſee nothing coming? I ſee, re- 


plied Gfter Anne, a great duſt that 
comes on this fide here. Are they 

brothers ? Alas! no, my dear 
ſiſter, I ſee a flock of ſheep. Will 
you not come down? cried the 


Blue Beard. One moment longer, 
* faid his wife, and then ſhe cried 


out, Anne, ſiſter Anne, doſt thou ſee 
nothing coming? I ſee, ſaid ſhe, two 
horſemen coming, but they are yet 
a great way off. God be praiſed, 
{aid ſhe immediately after, they 
are my brothers; I have made 
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them a ſign as well as I can to 
make haſte. The Blue Beard cried 
out now ſo loud, that he made the 
whole houſe tremble. 


THE poor Lady came down and 
threw herſelf at his feet all in 
tears with her hair about her ſhoul- 
ders: This ſignifies nothing, ſays 
the Blue Beard, you muſt die; 
then taking hold of her hair with 
one hand, and holding up the cut- 
la with the other, he was going 
to cut off her head. The poor 
lady turning about to him, and 
looking at him with dying eyes, 
deſired him to afford her one little 
moment to recollec herſelf: No, 
no, 1aid he, recommend thy felt 
to God: for at this very in- 
{tant there was ſuch a loud knock- 
ing at the gate, that the Blue 
Beard ſtopt ſhort of a ſudden: 
They open d the gate, and imme- 
diately enter'd two horſemen, who 
drawing their ſwords, ran directly 
| 3 to 
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to the Blue Beard. He knew them 
to be his wife's brothers, one a dra- 


goon, the other a muſqueteer, ſo 
that he ran away immediately to 


fave himſelf: but the two brothers 
purſued him fo cloſe, that they 
overtook him before he could get 
to the ſteps of the porch, when 
they ran their ſwords through his 
body and left him dead. * 


THE poor lady was almoſt as 
dead as her husband, and had not 
ſtrength enough to riſe and 'em- 
brace her brothers. The Blue 
Beard had no heirs, and ſo his 
wite became miſtreſs of all his e- 
ſtate. She made uſe of one part of 
it to marry her ſiſter Aune to a 
young gentleman who had loved 
her a long while, another part to 
buy captains commiſſions for her 
brothers, and the reſt to marry 
herſelf to a very honeſt gentleman, 
who made her forget the ill time 
ſhe had paſs'd with the Blue Beard. 
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The MORAL. 


0 Curioſity, thou mortal bane / 
Spite of thy charms, thou cauſeſt 
often pain 
And ſore, regret, of which we daily 
nd 


A thouſand inſtances attend man- 
kind : 

For thou, O may it not diſpleaſe the 
fair, 

fitting pleaſure art, but laſting 
care; 

And always coſts, alas ! too dear the 


Prize, 
hich, in the moment of poſſeſſion, 
dies. 


ANOTHER. 
A Very little ſhare of common 
eB 


And knowledge of the world, will 
eon evince, 


That 
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That this a ſtory is of time long paſt, 

No husbands now ſuch panick terrors 
caſt , 770 

Nor weakly, with à vain deſpoticł 
band, 

Inperious, what”s , com- 
mand : 

And be they diſcontented, or the fire 

Of wicked jealouſy their ln * 


ſpire, 


They 7 ſoftly Ing; and of whatever 


Their beards may chance to be, or 
black, or blue, 

Grizzled, or ruſſet, it is hard to ſay 

Which of the two, the man or duft, 
bears ſway, | 
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HERE was once upon 
a time a King and a 
1 a Queen, who were ſo for- 

== ry that they had no 
cluldren, ſo ſorry that it was be- 
yond 
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yond expreſſion. They went to all 
the waters in the world, vows, 
pilgrimages, every thing was tried 
and nothing came of it. At laſh 
however the Queen was with child, 
and was brought to bed of a daugh- 
ter: There was a very ſine Chri- 
ſtening; and the Princeſs had for 
her godmothers all the Fairies they 
could find in the: kingdom (of 
whom they found ſeven) that eve» 
ry one of them might give her a 
giſt, as was the cuſtom of Fairies 
in thoſe days; by this means the 
Princeſs had all che per fections 
imagmable. | | 10 


AFTER the ceremonies of the 
Chriſtening were over, all the com- 
pany return'd to the King's pa- 
lace, where there was prepared a 
great feaſt ſor the Fairies. There 
was placed before every one of 
them a magnificent cover with a 
caſe of maſſive gold, wherein was a 
ſpoon, knife and fork, all of pure 
71 . gold 
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old ſet with diamonds and rubies. 
ut as they were all fitting down 
to dinner, they ſaw come into the 
hall an old Fairy, whom they had 
not invited, becauſe it was now 
above fifty years ſince ſhe had been 
ſeen out of a tower, and they 
thought her either dead or enchan- 
ted. The King order'd her a cover, 
but could no give her a caſe of 
gold as the others, becauſe they 
Had ſeven only made for the ſeven 
Fairies. The old Fairy fancied 
the was ſlighted, and mutter'd ſome 
threats between her teeth, One 
of the young Fairies, who ſat by 
Her, heard her, and judging that 
the might give the little Princeſs 
jome unhappy gift, went as ſoon 
as they roſe from table and hid 
Herſelf behind the hangings, that 
the might ſpeak laſt, and repair as 
much as poſſibly ſhe could the e- 
— that the old Fairy might do 
r. 


IN 
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IN the mean while all the Fai- 
ries began to give their gifts to the 
Princeis. The youngeſt gave her 
for gift that ſhe ſhould be the moſt 
beautiful perſon in the world ; the 
next, that ſhe ſhould have the wat 
of an angel; the third, that ſhe 
ſhould have an admirable grace in 
every thing ſhe did; the fourth,, 
that ſhe ſhould dance perfectly 
well; the fifth, that ſhe ſhould 
ſing like a nightingale; and the 
ſixth, that ſhe ſhould play upon 
all kinds of muſick to the utmoſt 
perfection. 


THE old Fairy's turn comin 
next, with a head ſhaking more 
with ſpite than old age, ſhe ſaid, 
that the Princeſs ſhould have her 
hand pierced with a ſpindle and die 
of the wound, This terrible gift 
made the whole company tremble, 


and every body fell a crying. 


AT 
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AT this very inſtant the young 
Fairy came out from behind the 
hangings, and ſpoke theſe words 
aloud : Aſſure yourſelves, O King 
and Queen, that your daughter 
Mall not die of this diſaſter : It is 
true, I have not power to undo in- 
tirely what my Ancient has done. 
The Princeſs ſhall indeed pierce 
her hand with a ſpindle; but in- 
Read of dying, ſhe ſhall only fall 
into a profound fleep which ſhalt 
laſt a hundred years, at the expi- 
ration of which a King's fon ſhall 
come and awake her. 


Tk King, to avoid the mis- 
fortune foretold by the old Fairy, 
cauſed immediately proclamation 
to be made, whereby every body 
was forbidden on pain of death 
to ſpin with a diſtaff and ſpindle, 
or to have ſo much as any ſpindle 
in their houſes. About fifteen or 
tixteen years after, the King and 
| Queen. 
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Queen being gone to one of their 
houſes of pleaſure, the young Prin- 
cels happen'd one day to divert 
herſelf in running up and down the 
palace, when going up from one 
apartment to another, the came in- 
to a little room on the top of the 
great tower, where a good old wo- 
man was ſpinning with her ſpindle. 
This good woman had never heard 
of the King's proclamation againſt 
ſpindles. W hat are you doing there, 
ſaid the Princeſs? I am ſpinning, 
my pretty child, ſaid the old wo- 
man, who did not know who ſhe 
was. Ha! faid the Princeſs, this 
is very pretty, how do you do it ? 
Give it to me, that I may ſee if I 
can do ſo : She had no ſooner ta- 
ken it into her hand, than, whe- 
ther being very haſty at it, ſome- 
what unhandy, or that the decree 
of the Fairy had ſo ordained it, 
it ran into her hand, and ſhe fell 
down in a ſwoon. | 


THE 
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THE good old woman not know- 
ing very well what to do in this 
affair, cried out for help : People 
came in from every quarter in great 
numbers, they threw water upon 
the Princeſs's face, unlaced her, 
ſtruck her on the palms of her 
hands, and rubbed her temples wich 
Hungary-water ;, but nothing would 
bring her to herſelf. 


AND now the King, who came 
up at the noiſe, bethought himſelt 
of the prediction of the Fairies, 
and judging very well that this 
muſt neceſſarily come to paſs ſince 
the Fairies had ſaid it, cauſed the 
Princeſs to be carried into the fi- 
neſt apartment in the palace, and 
to be laid upon a bed all embroi- 
der'd with gold and ſilver ; one 
would have taken her for a little 
Angel, ſhe was fo very beautiful; 
for her ſwooning away had not di- 
miniſhed one bit of her complexion ; 
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ker checks were carnation, and her 
lips like coral : She had only her 
eyes ſhut, but they heard her breathe 
ſoftly, which ſatisfied them that 
ſhe was not dead. The King com- 
manded that they ſhould not diſ- 
turb her, but let her ſleep quietly 
till her hour of awaking was come. 


THE good Fairy, who had ſaved 
her life by condemning her to ſleep 
an hundred years, was in the king 
dom of Matakin twelve thouſand 
teagues off, when this accident be- 
fel the Princeſs; but ſhe was in- 
form'd of it in an inſtant by a lit- 
tle dwarf, who had boots of ſeven 
leagues, that is, boots with which 
he could tread over ſeven leagues 
of ground at one ſtride. The Fai- 
came away immediately, and 
the arrived about an hour after in 
a fiery chariot, drawn by dragons. 
The King handed her out of the 
chariot, and ſhe approved every 
thing he had done; but as ſhe had 

| 2 very 
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a very great foreſight, ſhe thought 
when the Princeſs ſhould awake ſhe 
might not know. what to do with 
herſelf, being all alone in this old 
palace; and this was what ſhe did. 
She touched with her wand every 
thing that was in the palace (ex- 
cept the King and the Queen) go- 
verneſſes, maids of honour, ladies 
of the bed-chambet, gentlemen, 
officers, ſtewards, cooks, under- 
cooks, ſcullions, guards with their 
beef-eaters, pages, footmen ; ſhe 
likewiſe touch'd all the horſes thac 
were in the ſtables, as well pads as 
others, the great dogs in the out- 
ward court, and pretty little Mop/ey 
too the Princeſs's little Spaniel 
bitch that lay by her on the bed. 


IME DIAT EL x upon her touch- 
ing them they all fell aſleep, that 
they might not awake before their 
miſtreſs, and that they might be 
ready to wait upon ber when ſhe 
wanted them. The very ſpits — 
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the fire, as full as they could hold 
of partridges and pheaſants, alſo 
{leptg. All this was done in a mo- 
ment ; the Fairies are not m=m in 
doing their buſineſs. 


AND now the King and the 
Queen having kiſſed their dear child 
without waking her, went out of 
the palace, and put forth a procla- 


mation, that no body ſhould dare 


to come near it, This however 
was not neceſſary ; for in a quarter 
of an hour's time, there grew, up 
all round about the park, ſuch a 
vaſt number of trees, great and 
{mall, buſhes and brambles twining 
one within another, that neither 
man nor beaſt could paſs through: 
ſo that they could ſee nothing but 
the very top of the towers of the 
palace and that too, not unleſs i: 
were a good way off. No body 
doubted but the fairy ſhewed 
herein an extraordinary piece of 


her art, that the princeſs, while. 
{he 
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the ſlept,] might have nothing to 
fear from the Curious. 


AT the expiration of the hun- 
dred years, the ſon of the King 
then reigning, and who was of ano- 
ther family from that of the ſleep- 
ing Princeſs, being gone a hunting 
on that fide of the country, asked 
what thoſe towers were that he 
ſaw in the middle of a great thick 
wood: Every one anſwered accor- 
ding as they had heard. Some 
faid, that it was an old caſtle haun- 
ted by ſpirits; others, that all the 
ſorcerers and witches of the coun- 
try kept there their Sabbath, or 
weekly meeting. 'The moſt com- 
mon opinion was, that an Ogre 
livd there, and that he carry'd 
thither all the little children he 
could catch hold of, that he might 
eat them up at his leiſure, with- 
out any body's being able to follow 
him, as having himſelf only the 
power to paſs through the _ 
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Now an Ogre is a giant that has 
long teeth and claws, with a raw 
head and bloody bones, that runs 
away with naughty little boys and 
girls, and eats them up. 


THE Prince was in a browa ſtu- 
dy, not knowing what to believe, 
when an old conntry-man ſpoke to 
him after this manner. May it pleaſe 
your Royal Highneſs, it is now 
above fifty years ſince-I heard my 
father ſay, who heard my grand- 
father ſay, that there then was in 
this caſtle a Princeſs, the moſt beau- 
tiful that ever was ſeen, that ſhe 
muſt fleep there an hundred years, 
and ſhould be waked by a King's 
fon, for whom ſhe was relerved. 
'The young Prince was all on fire 
at theſe words; and believing, 
without weighing the matter, that 
he could put an end to this fine 
adventure, and puſhed on by love 
and honour, reſolv'd that mo- 


ment to look into it, 
SCARCE 
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SCARCE had he advanced to- 
wards the wood, when all the 
great trees, the buſhes and bram- 
bles gave way of themſelves to let 
him paſs through: he walked up 
to the caſtle that he ſaw at the 
end of a large Avenue which he 
went into; and what a little ſur- 
prized him, was, that he ſaw none 
of his people could follow him, 
becauſe the trees cloſed again, as 
ſoon as he had paſſed through 
them. However, he did not ceaſe 
from continuing his way: a young 
and amorous Prince is always va- 
liant. He came into an oneward 

court, where every thing he faw 
might have frozen up the moſt 
fearleſs perſon with horrour ; there 
reigned all over a moſt frightful 
filence; the image of death every 
where ſhewed it ſelf, and there was 
nothing to be ſeen but ſtrecch'd out 
bodies of men and animals, that 

appear'd as if they were dead. He. 
knew 


1 
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knew however very well, by the ruby 
ſaces and pimpled noſes of the 
beef-eaters, that they were only 
alleep; and their goblets, where- 
in ſtill remained ſome drops of 
wine, ſhewed- plainly, that they 
fell alleep in their cups. 


H then croſſed a court pay'd 
with marble, went up the ſtairs, and 
came into the guard chamber, 
where the guards were ſtanding in 
their ranks, with their muskets upon 
their ſhoulders, and ſnoring as loud 
as they could. After that, he 

went through ſeveral rooms full of 
gentlemen and ladies, all aſleep, 
lome ſtanding, others fiting. At 
laſt, he came into a chamber all 
gilt with gold, where he ſaw upon 
a bed, the curtains of which were 
all open, the fineſt ſight that ever 
was ſeen, a Pemceſs, that appear'd 
to be about fiſteen or ſixteen years 
of age, and whoſe bright reſplen- 
dent beauty had ſomewhat in it 

lumi- 
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luminous and divine. He ap- 
proached with trembling and ad- 
miration, and fell down before her 
upon his knees. 


r oh line, Gn ES 


AND now, as the enchantment 
was at an end, the Princeſs awaked, 
and looking on him with eyes more 
tender than the firſt view might 
ſeem to admit of; is it you my 
Prince, ſaid ſhe to him, you have 
waited a great while. 3 


THE Prince charm'd with theſe l 
words, and much more with the 2 
manner they were ſpoken in, knew 
not how to ſhew his joy and grati- 
tude ; he aTſured her that he lov'd 
her better than he did himſelf. 
Their diſcourſe was not well con- 
netted, they wept more than they 
ſpoke, little eloquence, a great 
deal of love. He was more at a 
loſs than ſhe, and we need not 
wonder at it; ſhe had time to 
think on what to ſay to him ; for 
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it is very probable, (tho hiſtory 
mentions nothing of it) that the 
good fairy, during fo long a fleep, 
had given her very agreeable 


dreams. In ſhort, they talked four 


hours together, and yet they did 
not ſay half the things they had to 
lay. 


IN the mean while, all the pa- 


ace awaked; every one thought 


upon their particular buſineſs; and 
as all of them were not in love, 
they were ready to die for hun- 
ger: the ladies of honour being 
as ſharp ſet as other pcople, 
grew very impatient, and told the 
Princeſs aloud, that ſupper was 
ſerv'd up. The Prince helped the 
Princeſs to riſe, ſhe was intirely 
dreſs'd, and very magnificently, but 
they took care not to tell her, that 
ſhe was dreſt like my great grand- 
mother, and had a point band peep- 
ing over a high collar; ſhe look- 
ed not a bit the leſs beautiful and 

3 charm- 
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charming for all that. They went 
mto the great hall of looking- 
glaſſes, where they ſupped, and 
were ſerved by the Princels's offi- 
cers; the violins and hautboys played 
old tunes, but very excellent, tho' 
ic was now above a hundred years 
ſince they had played; and after ſup- 
per, without loling any time,the Lord 
Almoner married them in the chapel 
of the caſtle, ' and the chief lady 
of honour drew the curtains; they 
ſlept very little ; the Princeſs had 
no occaſion, and the Prince left her 
the next morning to return into the 
city, where his father muſt needs 
have been in pain for him: the 
prince told him, that he loſt his 
way in the forreſt as he was hunt- 
ing, and that he had lain at a col- 
lier's cottage, who gave him cheeſc 
and brown bread. 


The King his father, who was a 
good man, believed him ; but his 


mother could not be perſuaded 
this 
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this was true; and ſeeing that he 
went almoſt every day a hunting, 


and that he always had an excule 
ready for ſo doing, though he had 
lain out three or tour nights toge- 
ther, the began to ſuſpect he had 


ſome little amour, for he lived with 
the Princeſs above two whole years, 
and had by her two children, the 
eldeſt of which, who was a daugh- 
ter, was named Morning, and the 


] youngeſt, who was a ſon, they cal- 


led Day, becauſe he was a great 
deal more handſome and beautiful 
than his ſiſter. The Queen ſpoke 
ſeveral times to her ſon, to inform 
herſelf after what manner he paſt his 
life, and that in this he ought in 
duty to ſatisfy her : but he never 
dared to truſt her with his ſecret, he 
feared her though he loved her, 
for the was of the race of the 
Ogres, and the King would never 
have married her, had it not been 
for her vaſt riches; it was even 
whiſpered about the court, that 
12 85 D ſhe 
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ſhe had Ogreiſh inclinations ; and 
that when ſhe ſaw little children 
paſling by, ſhe had all the ditficulty 
in the world to refrain falling upon 
them: And ſo the Prince would 
never tell her one word. 


Bur when the King was dead, 
which happened about two years 
afterward, and he ſaw himſelf lord 
and maſter, he declared publickly 
his marriage; he went in great ce- 
remony to conduct his Queen to the 
palace. They made a magnificent 
entry into the capital city, into 
which ſhe rode between her two 
children. 


SOME time after, the King went 
to make war with the Emperor Can- 
zalabutte his neighbour. He left the 
government of the kingdom to the 
Queen his mother, and earneſtly 


recommended to her care his wife. 


and children. He was obliged to 


continue his expedition all the ſum- 
mer 
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mer, and aſſoon as he departed, 
the Queen mother ſent her daughter 
in law and her children to a coun- 
try houſe in the woods, that ſhe 
might with the greater eaſe put in 
execution her horrible deſires. 
Some few days afterwards ſhe went 
thither her ſelf, and ſaid to her 
clerk of the kitchen, I have a mind 
to eat little Morning for my dinner 
to morrow. Ah! Madam, ſaid the 
clerk of the kitchen! I will have 
it ſo, ſaid the Queen (and this ſhe 
ſpoke in the tone of an Ogreſe, who 
had a ſtrong deſire to eat freſh meat) 
and I will eat her * with Sauce No- 
bert. The poor man knowing very 
well that he muſt not play tricks with 
an Ogreſſe, took his great knife, and 
went up into little Mornings cham- 
ber: ſhe was then four years old, 


* Sauce Bobert is a French ſauce, made 
with onions ſhred, and boiled tender in 
butter, to which is added, vinegar, muſtard, 


ſalt, pepper, and a little wine. 
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and came up to him jumping and 
luaghing to take him about the 
neck, and ask him for ſome ſugar 
candy. Upon which he began to 
weep, the great knife fell out of 
his hands, and he went into the 
back yard, and killed a little lamb, 
and dreſs'd it with ſuch good 
Sauce, that his miſtreſs aſſur- 
ed him ſhe had never eaten any 
thing ſo good in her life. He 
had at the ſame time taken up little 
Morning, and carried her to his 
wife, to conceal her in the lodg- 
ing- he' had at the bottom of the 
Court-yacd. 


ABOUT eight days afterwards, 
the wicked Queen ſaid to the clerk 
of the kitchen, I'll ſap upon little 
Day: he anſwered not a word, be- 
ing reſolved to cheat her, as he 
had done before ; he went to find out 
little Day, and ſaw him with a lit- 
tle file in his hand, with which he 
was fencing with a great —_ 

e 
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he was then only three years of 
age, he took him up in his arms, 
and carried him to his wife, that 
the might conceal him in his lodg- 
ing along with his ſiſter, and 
dreſt in the room of little Day a 
young kid very tender, which the 
Ogreſs found to be wonder fuliy good. 


THis was very well hitherto; 
but one evening this wicked Queen 
ſaid to the clerk of the kitchen, 
Fil eat the Queen with the ſame 
ſauce as I had with her children. 
It was now that the poor clerk of the 
kitchen deſpaired of being able to 
deceive her. The young Queen 
was paſt twenty, not reckoning 
the hundred years that ſhe had 
ſlept: her skin was ſomewhat hard, 
though fair and white; and how 
to find in the yard a beaſt fo firm, 
was what puzzled him: he took 
then a reſolution, that he might 
ſave his own life, to cut the 
Queen's throat; and going up into 

3 her 
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her chamber with intent to do it at 
once, he put himſelt into as great 
a fury as he could — and 


came into the young Queen's cham- 
ber wich his dagger in his hand, he 
would not ho ever ſurprize her, 
but told her, with a great deal of 
reſpect, the orders he had received 
from the Qucen-mother. Do it, 
do it, ſaid the, holding ont her 
neck as white as ſnow or alabaſter, 
execute your orders, and then I 
thall go and ſee my children, my 
or children, whom I ſo much 
and ſo tenderly loved: for ſhe 
thought them dead ever ſince they 
had been taken away without her 
knowledge. No, no, Madam, ſaid 
che poor clerk of the kitchen, all 
m tears, you ſhall not die, and yet 
you thall fee your children again, 
but then you muſt go home with 
me to my lodgings, where I have 
conceal'd them, and I ſhall de- 
ceive the Queen once more, by 


giving her in your ſtead a young 
hind, 
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hind. Upon which he conducted 
her immediately to his chamber 
where leaving her to embrace her 
children, and cry along with them, 
he went and dreſs'd a hind, which 
the Queen had for her ſupper, and 
devoured it with the ſame appetite, 
as if it had been the young Queen: 
the was very well pleas'd with her 
cruclty, and ſhe had invented a 
ſtory to tell the King at his re- 
turn, how the mad wolves had 
eaten up the Queen his wife, and 
her two cluldren. 


ONE evening, as ſhe was, accor- 
ding to her cuſtom, rambling round 
about the courts, and palace-yards, 
to ſee if the could ſmell any freſh 
meat ; the heard in a ground room 
little Day a crying, for his Mama 
was going to whip him, becauſe 
he had been very naughty, and 
ſhe heard at the ſame time little 
Morning begging pardon for her 
brother, telling her Mama, he 
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would be good, and would never 
do ſo any more. The Ogreſſe knew 
preſently the vo'ce of the Queen 
and her children, and being quite 
mad that ſhe had been thus de- 
ceived, ſhe commanded next mor- 
ning, by break of day, with a 
moſt horrible voice, which made 
every body tremble, that they 
ſhould bring into the middle of the 
great court, a large tub, which ſhe 
cauſed to be filled with toads, vi- 
pers, ſnakes, and all kind of ſer- 
pents, in order to have thrown 
into it the Queen and her children, 


the clerk of the kitchen, his wife 


and maid ; who ſhe had given or- 
ders ſhould be all brought thither 
with their hands tied behind them. 
They came accordingly, and the 
executioners were juſt going to 
throw them into the tub, when 
the King, whom they did not ex- 
pett ſo ſoon, enter d the court on 


. horſeback; for he came poſt, and 


asked with the utmoſt aſtoniſli- 
ment, 
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ment, what that horrible ſpectacle 
meant? No one dared to tell him, 
when the Ogreſſe, all enraged to ſee 
what had happen'd, threw her felt 
head foremoſt into the tub, and was 
devoured in an inſtant by the ugly 
creatures the had ordered to be 
thrown into it for others. He 
could not but be very ſorry, for ſhe 
was his mother, but he ſoon com- 
forted himſelf with his beautiful 
wife, and his pretty children. 


The Mo RAI. 


I. 


0 get a husband rich, genteel and 
ga), 

Of humour ſeweet, ſome time to ſlay, 

Is natural enough, is true. 

But then to wait an hundred years, 

And all that while aſleep, - appears 

A things intirely new. 

Now at this time of day, 
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Not one of all the ſex we ſee | 
To ſleep with ſuch profound trans 
guillity. 


II. 


But yet this Fable ſeems to let us know 

That very often Hymen's blifſes ſweet, 

Altho" ſome tedious obſtacles they meet, 

A hich make us for them à long 
while to ſtay, 

Are not leſs happy for approaching 

ow : | 

And that we nothing loſe by ſuch 

delay. 


III. 


But warm'd by nature's lambent fires, 

The ſex ſo ardently aſpires | 

Of this bleſSd ſtate the ſacred joy 
tembrace, 

Aud with ſuch earneſt heart purſus 
"em : 

Pre not the will, I muſt confeſs, 

Nor yet the power, nor fine addreſs, 

To preach this moral to em. Un 


MASTER CAT: 
Or PUSS ma BOOTS 


TALE V. 


Re HERE was once upon 
latime a Miller, who left 
no more eſtate to the 
three children that he 
had, who were ell boys, 
but his mill, his aſs, and his Cat. 
The partition was ſoon made. * ei- 
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ther the ſcrivener nor attorney were 

fent for; they would ſoon have 

eaten up all the poor patrimony. 

The eldeſt had the mill, the ſe- 
cond the als, and the youngeſt 
nothing but the Cat. 


THz poor young fellow was 
quite comiortleſs. at having ſo poor 
a lot. My brothers, ſaid he, may 
get their living very handſomly, by 
joyning their ſtocks together; but 


for my part, when I have eaten up 


my Cat, and made me a* muff of 
his skin, I muſt die with hunger. 
The Cat, who heard all this, but 
made as if he did not, ſaid to him 
with a grave and ſerious air, Do 
not thus afflict your ſelf, my good 
maſter, you have nothing elſe to do, 
but to give me a bag, and get 
a pair of boots made for me, that 
J may ſcamper through the dirt 
and the brambles, and you ſhall ſee 
that you have not ſo bad a portion 
of me as you imagine. 
TrHoucn 
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Troven the Cat's maſter did 
not build very much upon what he 
ſaid, he had often however ſeen 
him play a great many cunning 
tricks to catch rats and mice; as 
when he uſed to hang by his feet, 
or hide himſelf in the meal, and 
make as if he was dead; ſo that he 
did not altogether deſpair of his 
affording him ſome help in his mi- 
ſerable condition. When the Cat 
had what he asked for, he booted - 
himſelf very gallantly ; and putting 
his bag about his neck, he held 
the two ſtrings of it in his two 
foce-paws, and went into a warren 
where there was a great number of 
rabbits. He put bran and ſow- 
thiſtle into his bag, and ftretching 
himſelf out at length, as if he had 
been dead, he waited for ſome 
young rabbits, not yet acquainted 
with the deceits of the world, to 
come and rummage his bag for 
what he had put into it. 

| SCARCE 
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SCARCE was he lain down, but 
he had what he wanted; a filly. 
raſh young rabbit jumped into his 
bag, and Mr. Puſs drawing im- 
mediately the ſtrings, took him 
and killed him without mercy. 
Proud of his prey, he went with 
it to the palace, and asked to ſpeak 
with the King. He was ſhewed 
up ſtairs into his Majeſty's apart- 
ment, and ſaid to him, I have 
brought you, Sir, a rabbit of the 
warren which my maſter, my lord 
marquiſs of Carabas (for that was 
the title he was pleaſed to give 
his maſter) has commanded me to 
make your Honour a Preſent of 
from him. Tell thy maſter, ſaid 
the King, that I thank him, and 
he does me a great deal of plea- 
ſure. 


ANOTHER time he went and 
hid himſelf amongſt the corn, hold- 
ing ſtill his bag open; and when 

4 he 
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he ſaw a brace of partridges run 
into it, he drew the ſtrings, and 
took them. He went and made a 
preſent of theſe to the King, as he 
had done before of the rabbit. 
The King in like manner received 
the partridges with a great deal of 
pleaſure, and ordered him ſome 
money to drink. 'The Cat conti- 
nued after this manner for two or 
three months, to carry, from time 
to time, game of his maſter's tak- 
ing to the King. One day above 
the reſt, when he knew for certain 
that he was to take the air along 
the river {ide with his daughter, the 
moſt beautitul Princeſs in the world, 
he ſaid to his maſter, if you will 
follow my advice, your fortune is 
made: you have nothing elſe to 
do, but go and waſh yourſelf j in 
the river, in that part I ſhall ſhew 
you, and leave the reſt to me. The 
marquiſs of Carabas did what the 
Cat adviſed him to, without knows 
ing why or wherefore, 

WHILE 
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Will he was waſhing, the 
King paſſed by, and the Cat began 
to cry out as loud as he could, 
Help, help, my Lord Marquiſs of 
Carabas is going to be drown'd. 
At this noile the King put his head 
out of the window of his coach, 
and finding it was the Cat who had 
brought him ſo often ſo much good 
game, he commanded his guards 
to run immediately to the aſſiſtance 

of the Marquiſs of Carabas. 


WHILE they were drawing the 
poor Marquiſs out of the river, 
the Cat came up to the coach, 
and told the King, that while his 
maſter was waſhing, there came 
by ſome robbers, who went off 
with his clothes, though he kad 
cried out thieves ſeveral times, as 
loud as he could: this cunning 
rogue of a Cat had hidden them 
under a great ſtone. The King 


immediately commanded the offi- 
cers. 
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cers of his wardrobe to go and 
fetch one of his beſt ſuits of 
clothes for the Lord Marquiſs of 
Carabas. The King careſſed him 
after a very extraordinary manner; 
and as the fine clothes he had given 
him ſet off his good mien (for he 
was well made, and very handſome 
in his perſon) the King's daughter 
took a ſecret inclination to him, 
and the Marquiſs oi” Carabas had 
no ſooner caſt two or three reſpect- 
ful and ſomewhat tender glances, 
but .ſhe fell in love with him to 
diſtrattion, The King made him 
to come into the coach, and take 
part of the airing. The Cat, quite 
raviſlied to ſee his deſign ſucceed, 
marched on before, and meeting 
with ſome countrymen, who were 
mowing a meadow, he ſaid to 
them, Good people, you that mow, 
if you do not tell the King, that the 
meadow you mow belongs to my Lord 
Marquiſs of Carabas, you ſball be 

chop- 
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chopped as ſmall as herbs for the 
Por. 


TRE King did not fail asking | 
of the mowers, whom the meadow 
they were mowing belong'd to; to 
my Lord Marquiſs of Carabas, 
faid they all together; for the 
Cat's threats had made them ter- 
ribly afraid. You ſee, Sir, {aid the 
Marquiſs, this is a meadow which 
never fails to yield a plentiful har- 
veſt every year. The Maſter-Cat, 
who went {till on before, met with 
ſome reapers, and ſaid to them, 
Good people, you that reap, if you 
do not tell the King, that all this 
corn belongs to the Lord Marguiſs of 
Carabas, you ſhall be chopped as 
ſmall as herbs for the pot. 


TE King, who paſſed by a mo- 
ment after, would know whom all 
that corn which he then ſaw be- 
long'd to; to my Lord Marquiſs of 
Carabas, ſaid the reapers, and the 

King 
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King was very well pleaſed with it, 
as well as the Marquiſs whom he 
congratulated thereupon. The Ma- 
{ter-Cat, who went always before, 
ſaid the ſame words to all that he 
met: and the King was aſtoniſhed at 
the vaſt eſtates of my Lord Marquiſs 
of Carabas. The Maſter-Cat came 


at laſt to a ſtately caſtle, the maſter. 


of which was an Opre, the richeſt 
that ever was known; for all the 
land that the King had then gone 
over belong'd to this caſtle. The 
Cat, who had taken care to inform 
himſelf who this Ogre was, and 
what he could do, asked to ſpeak 
with him, ſaying, he would not 
paſs ſo near his caſtle, without 
having the honour of paying his: 
reſpects to him. 


Tre Ogre received him as civil- 
ly as an Ogre conld do, and made 
him ſit down. I have been aſſured, 
faid the Cat, that you have the 


power of changing yourſelf into all 
ſorts 
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ſorts of creatures you have a mind 
to; you can, for example, tranf- 
form your ſelf into a lion, an ele- 
phant, and the like. This is true, 
{aid the Ogre very briskly, and to 
convince you, you ſhall ſee me now 
a lion. The Cat was ſo much 
frighted to fee a lion ſtand before 
him, that he immediately got upon 
the gutters, not without a great 
deal of trouble and danger, becauſe 
of his boots, which were of no 
uſe to him at all in walking upon 
the tiles. . Some time after, when 
the Cat ſaw that he had taken 
his natural form, he came down, 
and owned he had been very much 
frightened. I have been moreover 
informed, ſaid the Cat, but I knew 
not how to believe it, that you 
have alſo the power to take on 
you the ſhape of the ſmalleſt ani- 
mals; for example, to change your 
ſelf into a rat or a mouſe, but I 
muſt own to you, I take this to be 
impoſſible. Impoſlible! ſaid the 

Ogre, 
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Ogre, you ſhall ſee that preſently, 
and at the ſame time changed him- 
ſelf into a mouſe that began to run 
about the floor. The Cat no 
ſooner perceived this, but he fell 
upon him, and eat him up. 


Tuk King in the mean while, 
who ſaw, as he paſſed, this fine 
caſtle of the Ogres, had a mind to 


come into it. The Cat, who heard 


the noiſe of the coach running 
over the draw-bridge, ran out, and 
ſaid to the King, Your Majeſty is 
welcome to this caſtle of my Lord 
Marquiſs of Carabas. What, my 
Lord Marquiſs, faid the King, 
and does this caſtle alſo belong to 
you ? there can be nothing finer than 
this court, and all theſe ſtately 
buildings that ſurround it; let us 
go into it, if you pleaſe. The 
Marquiſs gave his hand to the 
Princeſs, and followed the King, 
who went up firſt; they came into 
a great hall, where they found a 

mag- 
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magnificent collation, which the 
Ogre had prepared for his friends, 
who were that very day to come 
to ſee him, but dared not enter, 
knowing the King was there. The 
King was quite charmed with the 
good Qualities of my Lord Mar- 
quiſs of Carabas, as was his daugh- 
ter, who was fallen extremely in 
love with him; and ſeeing the vaſt 
eſtate he poſſeſſed, ſaid to him, 
after having drunk five or ſix glaſ- 
ſes, it will be owing to yourſelf 
only, my Lord Marquiſs, it you 
are not my ſon-in-law. The Mar- 
quiſs making ſeveral low bows, 
accepted the honour the King con- 
ferred upon him, and married the 
ſame day the Princeſs forthwith. 


THe Cat became a great Lord, 


and never ran more after mice, but 
for his diverſion. 


The 
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The Mo RAL. 


UV advantageous ere it be, 
By long deſcent of pedegree, 

T* enjoy a great eſtate. 
Zet knowledge how to act we ſee, 
Joynd with conſummate Induſtry, 

Nor wonder ye thereat, 
1s for the general of it ſelf alone 
To be more uſeful to young people 

known. 


ANOTHER. 


JF a miller's ſon gains ſo ſudden the 
heart 

Of a beautiful Princeſs, and makes 
her impart 

Sweet languiſhing glances, eyes dy- 
ing for love, 

It muſt be remark'd of fine clothes 
how they move. 


And 
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1 And that youth, a good face, a good” 
| air and good mien. s 
1 Are not always indifferent. mediums 
1 to win 

The hearts of the fair, and gently 
| inſpire 
| The: flames of ſweet paſſion, and ten- 
| der de ſir e. 


CIN- 
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CINDERILLA: 
OR, 
The little GAS Ss SLIT ER. 


TALE VI. 


HERE was once upon 
ga a time, a gentleman who 
al. 1 BE married for his ſecond 
wite the proudeſt and 
*%—= moſt haughty woman 

that ever was, known. She had been 
a widow, and had by her former 
hul- 
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husband two daughters of her own 
humour, who were exactly like her 
in all things. He had alſo by a for- 
mer wife a young daughter, but of 
an unparallelled goodneſs and ſweet- 
neſs of temper, which ſhe. took 
from her mother, who was the beſt 
creature in the world. 


No ſooner were the ceremonies 
of the wedding over, but the mo- 
ther- in· la began to diſplay her ill 
humour; ſhe could not bear the good 
qualities of this pretty girl; and 
the leſs, becauſe they made her 
own daughters ſo much the more 
Hated and deſpiſed. She employed 
her in the meaneſt work of the 
houſe, ſhe cleaned the diſhes and 
ſtands, and rubbed Madam's cham- 
ber, and thoſe of the young Ma- 
dams her daughters: ſhe lay on the 
top of the houſe in a garret, upon 
a wretched ſtraw bed, while her 
ſiſters lay in fine rooms, with 
floors all inlaid, upon beds of the 
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newelt faſhion, and where they had 
looking-glaſſes ſo large, that they 
might ſee themſelves at their full 
length, from head to foot. The 

r girl bore all patiently, and 
dared not tell her father, who 
would have rattled her off; for his 
wite governed him intirely. When 
ſhe had done her work, ſhe uſed to 
go into the chimney corner, and 
fit down upon the cinders, which 
made her commonly be called in 
the houſe Cinderbreech: but the 
youngeſt, who was not ſo rude and 
uncivil as the eldeſt, called her Cin- 
derilla. However, Cinderilla, not- 
withſtanding her poor clothes, was 
a hundred times handſomer than 
her ſiſters, though they wore the 
moſt magnificent apparel. 


No u, it happened that the 
King's ſon gave a ball, and invited 


all perſons of quality to it: our 


young ladies were alſo invited; for 
they made a very great figure. 
2 They 
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They were very well pleaſed there- 
at, and were very buly in chooſing 
out ſuch gowns, petticoats, and 
head-clothes as might become them 
beſt. This was a new trouble to 
Cinderilla; for it was ſhe that 
ironed her ſiſters linnen, and plait- 
ed their ruffles; they talked all day 
long of nothing but how they 
ſhould be dreſs'd. For my part, 
ſaid the eldeſt, I'll wear my red 
velvet ſuit, with French trimming. 
And I, ſaid the youngeſt, will have 
my common petticoat ; but then, 
to make amends for that, T'll put 
on my gold flowered manteau, and 
my diamond ſtomacher, which is 
not the moſt indifferent in the 
world. They ſent for the beſt tire- 
. woman they could get, to dreſs their 
heads, and adjuſt their double pin- 
ners, and they had their red bruſhes 
and patches from Mrs. De la poche. 


Cinderilla adviſed them the beſt 
in the world, and offered herſelf 
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to drels their heads; which they 


were very willing ſhe ſhould do. 
As ſhe was doing this, they ſaid to 
her, Cinderilla, would you not be 
glad to. go to the ball? Ah! ſaid 
the, you only banter me; it is not 
for ſuch as I am to go thither. 
You are in the right of it, faid 
they, it would make the people 
laugh to ſee a Cinderbreech at a 
ball. Any one but Cinderiila would 
have dreiied their heads awry, 
but ſhe was very good, and dreſs'd 
them perfectly well. I hey were 
almoſt two days without eating, ſo 
much were they tranſported with 
joy: they broke above a dozen of 
laces in trying to be laced up cloſe, 
that they might have a fine ſlender 
ſhape, and they were continually 
at their looking-glaſs. At laſt the 
happy day came; they went to 
court, and Cinderilla followed them 
with her eyes as long as ſhe could, 
and when ſhe had loſt ſight of 
them, ſhe fell a crying. | 
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HER godmother, who ſew her 
all in tears, asked her what was 
the matter? I with I could —, 
I with I could; ſhe could not 
ſpeak the reſt, her tears interrupt- 
ing her. Her godmother, who 
was a Fairy, ſaid to her, Thou 
wiſheſt thou could'ſt go to the ball, 
is it not ſo? 1— es, ſaid Cinde- 
rilla, with a great Sob. Well, ſaid 
her godmother, be but a good 
girl, and I'Il contrive thou ſhalt go. 
Then ſhe took her into her cham- 
ber, and ſaid to her, go into the 
garden, and bring me a pompion; 
Cinderilla went immediately to ga- 
ther the fineſt ſhe could get, and 
brought it to her Godmother, not 
being able to imagine how this 

mpion could make her go to the 
ball: her godmother ſcooped out 
all the inſide of it, having left no- 
thing but the rind; ſhe ſtruck it 
with her wand, and the pompion 
immediately was turned into a fine 


coach, gilt all over with gold 
| fter 
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After that, ſhe went to look into 
her mouſe-trap, where ſhe found 
ſix mice all alive; ſhe ordered Cin- 
derilla to lift up a little the trap 
door, and ſhe gave every mouſe 
that went out a ſtroke with her 
wand, and the mouſe was that mo- 
ment turned into a fine horſe, 
which all together made a very fine 
ſet of ſix horſes, of a beautiful 
mouſe- coloured dapple grey. As ſhe: 
was at a loſs for a coach- man, I'II 
go and ſee, ſays Cinderilla, if there 
be never a rat in the rat trap, well 
make a coach-man of him. You 
are in the right, ſaid her godmo- 
ther, go and ſee. Cinderilla brought 
the trap to her, and in it there 
were three huge rats: the Fairy 
made choice of one of the three, 
which had the largeſt beard, and 
having touched him with her wand, 
he was turned into a fat jolly coach- 
man, that had the fineſt Wwhiskers 
as ever were ſeen. 
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AFTER that, ſhe faid to her, 
Go into the garden, and you will 
find ſix Lizards behind the watering- 
pot, bring them to me; ſhe had no 
ſooner done ſo, but her godmother 
turned them into ſix footmen, who 
skipped up immediately behind the 
coach, with their liveries all be- 
daubed with gold and ſilver, and 
clung ſo cloſe behind one another, 
as if they had done nothing clic 
all their lives. The Fairy then 
faid to Cinderilla, Well, you ſee here 
an equipage fit to go to the Ball 
with; are you not pleaſed with it? 
O yes, ſaid ſhe, but muſt I go 
thither as I am, with theſe ugly 
naſty clothes? Her godmother 
only juſt touched her with her 
wand, and at the ſame inſtant her 
clothes were turned into cloth of 
gold and ſilver, all beſet with jew- 
els : after this, ſhe gave her a pair 
of Glaſs Slippers, the fineſt in the 
world, Being thus dreſs'd out ihe 

got 
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got into her coach; but her god- 
mother, above all things, command- 
ed her not to ſtay beyond twelve 
a clock at night; telling her at the 
ſame time, that if ſhe ſtay'd at the 
ball one moment longer, her coach 
would be a pompion again, her 
horſes mice, her footmen lizards, 
and her clothes reſume their old 
form. 


SHE promiſed her godmother 
ſhe would not fail of leaving the 
ball before midnight, and then de- 
parted not a little joy ful at her 
good fortune. The King's ſon, 
who was informed that a great 
Princeſs, whom they did not know, 
was come, ran out to receive her; 
he gave her his hand as ſhe alighted 
out of the coach, and led her into 
the hall where the company was: 
there was a great filence ; they left 
off dancing, and the violins ceaſed 
to play,-Jo attentive was every body 
to contemplate the extraordinary 

E 5 beauties 
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beauties of this unknown perſon: 
there was heard nothing but a con- 
fuſed noiſe of ha! how handſome 
me is, ha! how handſome ſhe is. 
The King himſelf, as old as he 
was, could not help looking at her, 
and telling the Queen in a low 
voice, that it was a long time ſince 
that he had ſeen fo beautiful and 
lovely a creature. All the ladies 
were buſied in conſidering her 
clothes and head-dreſs, that they 
might have ſome made the next 
day after the fame pattern, ſuppo- 
fing they might get ſuch fine ma- 
terials, and as able hands to make 
them. 


TRE King's ſon ſhewed her to 
the moſt honourable place, and af- 
terwards took her out to dance 
with him: ſhe danced with ſo much 
gracefulneſs, that they more and 
more admired her. A fine colla- 
tion was ſerved up, of which the 
young Prince eat nothing, ſo much 

4 . 
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was he taken up in looking upon 


her. She went and ſet herſelf down 


by her ſiſters, and ſhewed them a 
thouſand civilities: ſhe gave them 
{ſome of the oranges and lemons. 
that the Prince had preſented. her 
with; which very much ſurpriſed 
them; for they did not know her. 
While the company was thus em- 
ployed, Cinderilla heard the clock 
go eleven and three quarters; 
upon which ſhe immediately made 
a courteſy to the company, and 
Went away as faſt as ſhe could. 


ASSOON as ſhe came home, ſhe 
went to find out her godmother, 
and after having thanked her, ſhe 
told her, ſhe could not but heartil 
with to go the next day to the ball, 
becauſe the King's ſon had deſired 
her. As ſhe was buſie in telling 
her godmother eyery thing that 
had paſted at the ball, her two 
ſiſters knock'd at the door, Cinde- 
rilla went and opened it. You have 

mad. 
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ſtay'd a long while, ſaid ſhe, gap- 
ing, rubbing her eyes, and ſtretch- 
ing herſelf as if ſhe had been juſt 
awaked out of her ſleep; ſhe had 
however no manner of inclination 
to ſleep ſince they went from home. 
If thou hadſt been at the ball, ſaid 
one of her ſiſters, thou would'ſt 
not have been tired with it: there 
came thither the moſt beautiful 
Princeſs, the moſt beautiful that 
ever was ſeen; ſhe ſhewed us a 
thouſand civilities, and gave us 
oranges and lemons. Cinderilla 
leem'd indifferent; ſhe asked them 
the name of that Princeſs; but 
they told her they did not know it, 
and that the King's ſon was very 
uneaſy on her account, and would 
give all the world to know where 
ihe was. At this Cinderilla ſmiled, 
and faid, ſhe muſt then be very 
handſome indeed ; Lord how hap- 
y have you been, could not I ſee 
her? Ah! good Madam Charlotte, 
lend me your yellow ſuit of clothes 
that 
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that you wear every day, Un- 
doubtedly, faid Madam Charlotte, 
lend my clothes to ſuch a Cinder- 
breech as you are, who is fool then ? 
Cinderilla was very glad of the re- 
fuſal, for ſhe would have been ſadly 
put to it, if her ſiſter had lent her 
her clothes. 


THE next day the two ſiſters 
were at the ball, and ſo was Cin- 
derilla, but dreſſed more richly 
than ſhe was at firſt. The King's 
Jon was always by her, and ſaying 
abundance of tender things to her ; 
the young lady was no ways tired, 
and forgot what her godmother 
had recommended to her, fo that 
ſhe heard the clock begin to ſtrike 
twelve, when ſhe thought it was 
only eleven, ſhe then roſe up and 
fled as n'mble as a deer: the 
Prince followed her, but could not 
catch hold of her ; the dropt one 
of her Glaſs Slippers, which the 
Prince took up very carefully ; (in- 

derilla 
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derilla came home quite out of 
breath, without coach or footmen, 
and in her old ugly clothes ; ſhe 
had nothing left her of all her 
finery, but one of the little Slippers, 
fellow to that ſhe drop'd. The 
guards at the palace-gate were 
asked if they had not ſeen a Prin- 
ceſs go out, who ſaid, they had 
ſeen no body go out, but a young 
woman very badly dreſs'd, and who 
had more the air of a poor country 
wench than a lady. 


WHEN the two ſiſters returned 
from the ball, Cinderilla asked 
them, if they had been well divert- 
ed, and if the fine lady had been 
there; they told her, Yes, but 
that ſhe flew away aſſoon as it had 
ſtruck twelve a clock, and with ſo 
much haſte, that ſhe drop'd one of 
her little Glaſs Slippers, the prettieſt 
in the world, and which the King's 
ſon had taken up, that he did no- 
thing but look at her all — 
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of the ball, and that certainly he 
was very much in love with the 
beautiful perſon who owned the 
little Slipper. What they faid was 
very true; for a few days after, 
the King's ſon cauſed it to be pro- 
claimed by ſound of trumpet, that 
he would marry her whoſe foot 
this Slipper would juſt fit. They 
began to try it on upon the prin- 
ceſſes, then the dutcheſſes, and all 
the court, but in vain; it was 
brought to the two ſiſters, who 
did all they poſſibly could to thruſt 
their foot into the Slipper, but they 
could not effect it. Cinderilla, who 
ſaw all this, and knew the Slipper, 
faid to them laughing, Let me ſee 
if it will not fit me; her ſiſters 
burſt out a 1 * and began to 
banter her. The gentleman who 
was ſent to try the Slipper, looked 
earneſtly at Cinderilla, and finding 
her very handſome, ſaid, it was 
but juſt that ſne ſhould try, and 
that he had orders to let every bo- 


dy 
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dy do ſo. He made Cinderilla ſit 
down, and putting the Slipper to 
her foot, he found it went in very 
eaſily, and fitted her, as if it had 
been made of wax. The aſtoniſh- 
ment her two ſiſters were in, were 
very great; but much greater, 
when Cinderilla pulled out of her 
pocket the other Slipper, and put it 
upon her foot. Upon this her 
godmother came in, who having 
touch'd with her wand Cinderilla's 
clothes, made them more rich and 
magnificent than ever they were 


betore. 

AND now, her two ſiſters found 
her to be that fine beautiful lady 
that they had ſeen at the ball, 
They threw themſelves at her feet, 
to beg pardon for all the ill treat- 
ment they had made her undergo. 
Cinderilla took them up, and told 
them, as ſhe embraced them, that 
ſhe forgave them with all her heart, 


and deiired them always to love 
| her, 
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her. She was conducted to the 
young Prince dreſs'd as ſhe was: he 
thought her more beautiful than 
ever, and a few days after married 
her. Cinderilla, who was as good 
as handſome, gave her two ſiſters 
lodgings in the palace, and mar- 
ried them the ſame day to two great 
lords of the court, 


The MoRar: 


B Eauty's to the ſex a treaſure, 
We ſtill admire it without meas 
ſure, 
And never yet was any known 
By ſtill admiring weary grown. 
But that thing, which we call good 
race 
Exceeds by far a handſome face; 

Its charms by far ſurpaſs the other, 
And this was what ber good gods 
mother | 

Beftow'd on CINDERILL A fair, 
. HY hom ſhe inſtructed with ſuch _ 
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And gave her ſuch a graceful mien, 
Wat ſhe became thereby a Queen. 
Far thus (may ever truth prevail) 
Ne draw our moral from this Tale. 
This quality, fair ladies, know 
Prevails much more, you'll findit ſo, 
Tengage and captivate a heart, 
Than a. fine head dreſs'd up with art; 
*Tis the true gift of heaven and fate, 
Mitbout it none in any ſtate 
Effectual any thing can do; 

But with it all things well and trues 


ANOTHER. 


A Great advantage tis, no doubt, 
| to man, 

To have wit, courage, birth, good 
ſenſe and brain, 


And other ſuch like Qualities, which 


we 
Receiv'd from heaven's kind hand and 
deftiny. 


But 
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But none of theſe rich graces from 
above, | 
In your advancement in the world 
will prove 
| Of any uſe, if Godſires make delay, 
Or Godmothers your merit to diſplay, 
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ſon, ſo deform'd, and ſo 
very ugly, that they were 
a long while doubting, whether he 
had human ſhape, A Fairy, who 
was 
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was at his birth, ſaid, he would 
be very aimable for all that, for he 
would have a great deal of wit; 
the added moreover, that it ſhould 
be in his power, by virtue of a 
gift ſhe had given him, to give as 
much wit as he pleaſed to the per- 
ſon he ſhould love beſt, All this 
ſomewhat comforted the poor 
Queen, who was under a very great 
affliction, for having brought into 
the world ſuch an ugly Marmot. 
It is true, that this child no ſooner 
began to prattle, but he ſaid a 
thouſand pretty things, and had 
ſomething of I know not what of 
ſuch a wittineſs, that he charmed 
every body. I forgot to tell you, 
that he came into the world with a 


little Zoupe *, or Tuſt of hair 


upon his head, which made them 
call him Riquet a la Houpe; for 
Riquet was the name of the fa- 
mily. 


Hupe ſignifies a Tuft. 
SEVEN 
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SEVEN or eight years after this, 
the Queen of a neighbouring king- 
dom was brought to bed of two 
daughters, the firſt that came into 
the world was fairer than the day : 
the Queen was ſo very glad at it, 
that they were afraid that her ex- 
ceſs of joy would do her harm. 
The ſame Fairy, who had aſſiſted 
at the birth of little Riquet à la 
Houpe, was preſent ; and to mode- 
rate the joy of the Queen, ſhe de- 
clared that this little Princeſs 
ſhould have no manner of wit, but 
thould be as ſtupid as ſhe was 
handſome. This very much mor- 
tiſied the Queen; but ſome mo- 
ments afterwards ſhe had far grea- 
ter ſorrow ; for the ſecond daugh- 
ter ſhe was delivered of, was ex- 
tremely ugly. Do not afflict your 
ſelf ſo much, Madam, ſaid the 
Fairy: your daughter ſhall have it 
made up to her otherwiſe, and ſhe 
ſhall have ſo great a ſhare of 5 

[8 
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that ſcarce any body ſhall perceive 
her want of N God grant it, 
ſaid the Queen; but is there no 
way to make the eldeſt, who is ſo 
very handſome, have any wit? TI 
can do nothing for her, Madam, 
as to wit, replied the Fairy, but 
every thing as to beauty: and as 
there is nothing but what I would 
do for your ſatisfaction, I give her 
for gift, that ſhe ſhall have the 

ower to make handſome the per- 
ſon who ſhall beſt pleaſe her. 


IN proportion, as theſe Princeſſes 
grew up, their perfeCtions grew up 
with them; all the publick talk 
was of the beauty of the eldeſt, 
and the wit of the youngeſt. Ir 
is true alſo, that their defects 
greatly increaſed with their age; 
the youngeſt had an ugly turn of 
her eyes, and the eldeſt grew every 
day more and more ſtupid ; ſhe ei- 
ther made no anſwer at all to what 
was asked her, or faid ſomewhat 


very 
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very ſilly ; ſhe was with all this fo 
very unhandy, that ſhe could not 
place four pieces of China upon the 
mantle-piece, without breaking one 
of them, nor drink a glaſs of wa- 
ter without ſpilling half of it upon 
her clothes. Though beauty is a 
very great advantage in young peo- 
ple, yet here the youngeſt ſiſter 
carried away the bell almoſt always 
in all companies from the eldeſt; 
they would go up indeed to the 
Beauty to look upon and admire 
her, but turn aſide ſoon after to 
the Mit, to hear a thouſand things 
the moſt entertaining and agreeable; 
and it was amazing to ſee in lels 
than a quarter of an hour's time, 
the eldeſt with not a ſoul with her, 
and the whole company crowding 
about the youngeſt. 'The eldeſt, 
though the was very ſtupid, took 
particular notice of it, and would 
have given all her beauty to have 
half the wit of her ſiſter. The 
Queen, as ſage as the was, could 

| not 
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not help reproaching her ſeveral 
times, which had like to have 
made this poor Princeſs die for 
grief. 


ONE day, as ſhe retired into the 
wood to bewail her misfortune, 
ſhe ſaw running up to her, a little 
man very diſagreeable, but moſt 
magnificently and richly dreſs'd. 
This was the young Prince Riguet 
a Ia Houpe, who having fallen in 
love with her, by ſeeing her picture, 
which went all the world over, had 
left his father's kingdom, to have 
the pleaſure of ſeeing and talking 
with her ; overjoy'd to find her thus 
all alone, he addreſſed himſelf to 
her with all the civility and reſpect 
imaginable. Having obſerved, af- 
ter he had made his ordinary com- 
plements, that ſhe was extremely 
melancholy, he ſaid to her, I'can- 
not comprehend, Madam, how a 
perſon ſo beautiful as you are, can 


be ſo forrowtful as you ſeem to be; 
F fo, 
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for though I can boaſt of having 
ſeen an infinite number of ladies 
exquiſitely handſome, I cannot ſay 
that ever I ſaw any one whoſe beau- 
ty comes near yours. You are 
pleaſed to ſay fo, ſaid the Princeſs ; 
and here ſhe ſtopp'd. Beauty, re- 
plied Riquet a la Houpe, is ſo great 
an advantage, that it ought to take 
place of every thing; and ſince you | 
poſſeſs this Treaſure, I ſee nothing 
can poſſibly very much afflict or | 
trouble you. I had much rather, 
ſaid the Princeſs, be as ugly as 
you are, and have wit, than have 
the beauty I poſſeſs, and be fo ſtu- 
id as I am. There is nothing, 
Madam, replied he, ſhews more 
that we have wit, than to believe 
we have none; and it is the nature 
of that excellent quality, that the || 
more people have of it, the more |} 
they believe they want it. I do P 
not know that, ſaid the Princeſs, 
but I know very well, that I am 
very dull and ſtupid, and hen 
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proceeds the exceſſive Chagrin and 
uneaſineſs that almoſt kills me. 


II that be all, Madam, which 
trouhles you, I can very eaſily put 
am end to your affliction. And how? 
faid the Princeſs. I have the power, 

adam, ſaid Riguet a la Houpe, to 
give to that perſon whom I mult love 
beſt, as much of that excellent 
quality as paſſibly can be made uſe 
of; and as you, Madam, are that 
very perſon, it will be your fault 
only, if you have not as great a 
ſhare of it as any one living, pro- 
vided you will refolye ſerioully to 
marry me. The Princeſs was ſtruck 
quite dumb at thele wards, ſhe 
could not anſwer a ſyllable. - I ſee, 
replied Riquet a la Houpe, that 
this propel makes you very uneaſy, 
and I do not wonder at it; but 1 


will give you a whole year to con- 


ſider of it, | ef} 3-377 1 
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THe Princeſs had fo little wit, 
and ſo great a defire of having 
ſome, that ſhe imagined the end 
of that year would never be; io 
that ſhe accepted of tlie propoſal 
that was made to her. She had 
no ſooner promiſed Riquet a la 
Houpe, that ſne would marry him 
on that day twelve-month, than 
the found herſelf quite otherwiſe 
than ſhe was before; ſhe had an in- 
credible facility of ſpeaking what- 
ever ſhe had a mind, and that too, 
after a fine, eaſy and natural man- 
ner: ſhe began that moment a very 
agreeable converſation with Riquet 
a la Houpe, where ſhe tattled fo 
powerfully that Riquet a IaHloupe 
believed he had given her more 
wit than he had reſerved . for 
himſelf. * een 


WHEN ſhe returned to the pa- 
lace, the whole court knew not 
what to think of ſuch a ſudden 
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and extraordinary change; for they 
heard from her now as much ſenſible 
diſcourſe, and as many infimtely 
witty turns, as they had ſtupid and 
filly impertinencies before. T he 
whole court was ſo much over- 
joyed at it, as was beyond ima- 
gination; every body was well 
pleaſed, but her ſiſter; becauſe: 
having no longer the advantage of 
her in reſpect of wit, ſue appear- 
ed in compariſon of her a very 
diſagreeable old Puſs. The King 
governed himſelf by her advice, 
and would even ſometimes hold a 
councib in her apartment. The 
noiſe of this change ſpreading itſelf 
every where, all the young princes” 
of the neighbouring kingdoms. 
{trove alb they could to get into her 
good graces; and abhmoſt al of 
them atked her in marriage; but 
ſhe foimd not one of them had wit 
enough for her, and ſhe! heard 
their courtſtip, but would engage 
herſelf to none of them. How- 

butl; F* 3 ever, 
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ever, there came one ſo powerful, 

rich, witty and handſome, that ſhe 
could not help having a good In- 
clination for him. Her father per- 
ceived it, and told her, that ſne 
was her own miſtreſs as to the 
choice of a husband, and that ſhe 
might declare her intentions. As 
the more wit we have, the greater 
difficulty we: find to make a firm 
reſolution upon ſuch an affair; this 
made her deſire her Father, after 
having thanked him, to give her 
time to conſider of it. She went 
accidentally ta walk in the fame 
wood where: ſhe met Niguet à la 
Fupe, to think the more conveni- 
ently what ſne had to do. While 
ſhe was walking in a profound medi- 
tation, ſhe heard a confuſed: noiſe 
under her feet, as it were of à great 
many people that went backwards 
and ſorwards, and were very buſy. 
Having liſtened more attentively, ſhe 
heard one ſay, bring me that pot; 


n give me that kettle; and a 
v9 third, 
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third, put ſome wood upon the 
fire. The ground at the ſame time 
opened, and ſhe ſaw under her feer, 
as it were, a great kitchen full of 
cooks, ſcullions, and all forts of 
officers neceſſary for a magnificent 
entertainment. There came out of 
it a company of roaſters, to the 
number of twenty, or thirty, who 
went to plant themſelves in an 
alley of the wood about a very 
long table, with their larding pins 
in their hands, and foxes-tails in 
their caps, who began to work in 
time, to the tune of a very har- 
monious ſong. The Prineeſs, all 
aſtoniſned at this ſight, asked 
them whom they worked for? For 
Prince Riquet a la Houpe, ſaid the 
foremoſt of them, who is to be 
married to morrow. The Princeſs 
more ſupriſed than ever, and re- 
collecting that it was now that day 
twelvemonth that ſhe had promiſed 
to marry Riquet a la Howpe, ſhe was 
like to fink to the ground: what 

F 4 made 
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made her forget this, was, that 
when ſhe made this promiſe, ſhe 
was very filly, and having gotten a 
vaſt ſtock of wit which the Prince 
had beſtowed on her, ſhe had en- 
tirely forgotten her ſtupidity. She 
continued walking, but had not 
taken thirty ſteps before Riquet 
a la Houpe preſented himſelf to her, 
bravely and moſt magnificently 
dreſs'd, like a prince who was going 
to be married. You ſee, Madam, 
ſaid he, I am very exact in keep- 
ing my word, and doubt not in the 
leaſt but you are come hither to 
keep yours,' and to make me, by 
giving me your hand, the happieſt 
of men. I ſhall freely own to you, 
anſwered the Princeſs, that I have 
not yet taken any reſolution on 
this affair, and believe I never ſhall 
take ſuch a one as you deſire. You 
aſtoniſh me, Madam, ſaid Riquet 
a la Houpe. I believe it, ſaid the 
Princeſs, and ſurely if I had to do 
with a clown, or a man of no wit, 
1 I ſhould 
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I ſhould find my ſelf very much at 
a lols. | A-princeſs is as good as her 


word, would he ſay to me, and you 


muſt / marrante, ſince you pro- 
miſed to do o. But as he whom 
I-talk;o is the man of the world 
who is maſter of the greateft ſenſe 
and judgment, I am ture he will 
hear. reaſon. You know, that when 
I was but very filly, I cauld not- 
withſtanding. never come to at Re- 
ſolution to marry you, hy wilt: 
you have me, now I have ſo much 
judgment as you gave me, and 
which makes me a more difficult 
perſon than I was at that time, tor 
come to ſuch a Reſolution, which: 
I eguld not then determine to agree 
to? If you ſincerely thought to 
make me your wife, you have been 
much in the wrong to deprive me of 
my dull ſimplicity, and make me fee: 
Pr much more clearly than: 
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Ir =. man of no wit and _ 
replied Riquet a , wou 
be well received, py ſay, in 
reproaching you for breach of your 
word, why will you not let me, 
Madam, have the ſame uſage in 
an affair, where all the happineſs 
of my life is concern'd? is it rea- 
ſenable that perſdns of wit and 
ſenſe ſhould be in a'worſe condition 
than thoſe who have none? can 
you pretend this, you who have ſo 
great a ſhare, and defired ſo ear- 
neſtly to have it? But let us come 
to fact, if you pleaſe, Setting 
aſide my uglineſs and deformity, is 
there any thing in me that diſplea- 
ſes you ? are you diffatisfy'd with 
my birth? my wit, humour or 
manners ? Not at all, anſwered the 
Princeſs, I love and reſpect in you 
all what you mention. If it be ſo, 
ſaid Riquet a la Houpe, I am 
Py, ſince it is in your power to make 
me the moſt aimable of men. How 

| can 
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can that be, faid the Princeſs? It 
is done, ſaid Riquet @ Ia Houpe, if 
you love me enough to wiſh it 
were ſo; and that you may no- 
ways doubt, Madam, of what I 
ſay, know that the ſame Fairy who 
on my birth day, gave me for Gift 
the power of making the perſon, 
who ſhould pleaſe me, extremely 
witty and judicious, has in like 
manner given you for gift the pow- 
er of making him whom you love, 
and would grant that favour to, be 
extremely handſome. If it be ſo, 
ſaid the Princeſs, I wiſh with all 
my heart, that you may be the 
moſt aimable prince in the world, 
and I will give you this rare gift, 
as much as is in my power. 


THE Princeſs had no ſooner pro- 
nounced theſe words, but Riquet 
a la Houpe appeared to her the 
fineſt Prince in the world, the moſt 
handſome and moſt aimable that e- 
ver was known, Some authors affirm, 
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that this was not owing to the. 
charms of the Fairy, which worked 
this change, but love alone cauſed 
the Metamorphoſis.  'They fay, 
that the Princeſs having made due 
reflection on the perſeverance of her 
lover, his diſcretion, and all the 
good qualities of his mind, his wit 
and judgment, ſaw no longer the 
deformity of his body, nor the ug- 
lineſs of his face; that his huinp 
ſeem'd to her no more than the 
air of one who had a broad back; 
and that whereas till then ſhe ſaw 
him frightfully lame, ſhe found it 
nothing more than a certain bend- 
ing air, which charm'd her. They 
fay further, that his eyes, which 
were very ſquinting, ſeem'd to her 
moſt bright and ſparkling, that 
their irregular turns paſs'd in her 
judgment for a mark of a violent. 
exceſs of love; and, in ſhort, that 
his great red noſe had, in her opi- 
nion, ſomewhat of the martial and 
heroick, Howeyer it was, the. 
* e 
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Princeſs promiſed immediately to 
marry him, on condition he ob» 
tain'd her father's conſent. The 
King being acquainted,” that his 
daughter had a great deal of efteem 
for Riquet a la Houpe, whom. he. 
knew otherwiſe for a moſt ſage and. 
judicious prince, received him for 
his ſon-in-law with pleaſure; and 
the next morning their nuptials 
were celebrated, as Riquet.@ la 
Houpe had foreſeen, and according 
to the orders he had, a lang time 
before given. I.” 
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at in this little tale we find 

1s leſs a fable” wan the real 

: truth. 1 

In whom we love rare giſts 

« oper gif 

Aud body too + witty judgment, beauty, 
youth, _ | 
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ANOTHER. 


AN objeft, where are drawn by na- 
ture's band, 

Beautiful traces, and the lively ain 

Of ſuch complexion art can ne er 
attain, 

With all their gifts have not ſo much 
command 

On hearts, as hath one ſecret charm 
alone 

Love there finds out, to all beſides 
unknown. 
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7 HERE was once upom 
Mila time a man and his 
wife, who made faggots 
for” their litelihood, 

had ſeven children 
The eldeſt was but ten 


— 


= 


5 
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| ſeven. People were amazed, that 
| the faggat-maker had ſo many chil- 
dren in {© mall @ time; but it was 
becauſe his Mile went quick about 
ber buſiheſs, nd brought never 
leſs than two at a time; e 
were very poor, andiutatir ſeven 
; children income them very 
much 3 becaulg not one of them 
was able tp get his- bread. That 
,_which gave Them. yet more uneaſi- 
neſs, was, that the youngeſt was of a 
very tender conſtitution, and ſcarce 
ever {poke a word, which made 
them take that for ſtupidity, which 
was a ſign of good ſenſe; he was 
very little, and was no bigger When. 
| he was born than one's thumb, 
which made him be called 7 ;7- 
e Poucet, which, ſignifies little 
1 umb. n i I 
ait obgm ofiu: oy 35.9 72 
Tun paor child bore the blame 
of every thing that was done amiſs 
in the, houſe, and he was always 
x}; the-wong :. he was, motwithe, 
«(TJ 2L ſtanding 
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ſtanding all this, more cunning, 
and had a far greater ſhare of wit 
dom than all his brothers put toge- 
ther; and if he ſpoke little, he 
heard and thought the more. 


THERE happen'd now to come 
a very bad year, and. the famine 


was ſo great, that theſe poor peo- 
ple reſolved to rid themſelves of 


their children. One evening, when 


they were all in bed, and the faggot- 
maker was ſitting with his wife at the 
fire, he ſaid to her, with his heart 


ready to break with grief, Thou 
ſeeſt, Mary, that we cannot keep 


our children, and I cannot ſee them 
die before my face; I am reſolved 
to loſe them in the wood to mor- 
row, which may very eaſily be 
done; for while they are buſy in 
tying up the faggots, we may run 
away, and leave them, without their 
taking the leaſt notice. Ah! cried. 
out his wife, and canſt thou thy 


ſelf, Nicholas, have the heart to 
take 


1 
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take the children out along with 
on purpoſe to loſe them? In. 
vain did her husband repreſent to 
her their extreme poverty, ſhe 
would not conſent to it ; ſhe was 
poor it was true, but ſhe was their 
mother. However, having conſide- 
red what a grief it would be to her 
to ſee them die with hunger, ſhe 
at laſt conſented, and went to bed. 
all in tears. 


Little Poucet heard every thing 
that was ſaid; for having under- 
ſtood, as he lay in his bed, by 
ſome certain. words, what they 
were talking of, he got up ve- 
ry ſoftly, and ſlid himſelf under 
his father's ſtool, that he might 
hear what they ſaid, without being 
ſeen . himſelf. He went to bed 
again, but did not ſleep a wink all 
the reit of the night, thinking on 
what he had to do. He got up 
early in the morning, and went to 
the river's fide, where he filled his 

| pockets 
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ets full of ſmall white pebbles, 
— then returned heme. Thin 
all went abroad, but Little Poucet 
never told his brothers one ſyllable 
of what he knew. They went in- 
to a very thick forreſt, where they 
could not ſee one another at ten 


feet diſtance. The Faggot- maker 


began to cut wood, and the chil- 
dren to gather up the branches to 
make faggots. Their father and 
mother ſeeing them buſy at their 
work, got from them inſenfibly, 
and then ran away from them all 
at once, thr 
buſhes. When 


to cry as loud as they could. 
Little Poucet let them cry on, 


knowing very well how to get 
home again; for as he came 


out, he dropt all along the way 
the little white pebbles he had 
in his pockets. Then he ſaid to 
them, don't be afraid, Brothers, 
Father and Mother have mw us 

any ere 


the winding 
e children faw- 
they were left alone, they began 
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here, but Il bring you home again, 

only follow me; they did ſo, and 

he brought them home by the very | 
lame way that they came into the | 
forreſt: they dared not go in, but | 
ſat themſelves down at the door, 

to hear what their Father and 
Mother ſaid. 


| Tx very moment that the Fag- 
got-maker and his Wife came home, 
the lord of the manour ſent them 
ten crowns which he had owed 
them à long while, and which 
they never expetted- to ſee, Phis 
gave them new life; fon the pobr 
people were dying for hunger. 
The Faggot-maker ſent his Wife 
immediately to the butchers. As it 
was a long while ſince they had 
eaten any thing, they bought three 
times as much meat as would ſup 
two people: When they had eaten 
their fill, his wife -1ajd, Alas! 
where are now our poor children? 
they vuld take a good ſeaſt of 


what 
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what we have leſt; but às it was 
you, Nicholas, who had a mind to 
loſe them, I told you we ſhould 
repent: of it, what are they now 
doing in the forreft? Alas! dear 
God, the wolves have eaten them 
up: thou haſt been very inhumane 
thus to have loſt thy children. 


THe Faggot-maker grew at laſt 
extremely angry, for ſhe repeated 
it above twenty times, that they 
ſhould repent of it, and that ſhe 
was in the right of it for ſo ſay- 
ing. He threatened to beat her, if 
ſhe did not hold her tongue. It was 
not that the Faggot- maker was not 
perhaps more ſorry than his Wife, 
but that ſhe continually terized him, 
and that he was of the humour of 
a great many others, who love thoſe 
wives who ſpeak well, but think 
thoſe very importunate that have 
always done fo. She was all in tears: 
Alas! where are now my children, 
my poor children? She ſpoke this 
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onee, ſo very loud, that the children 
who were at the door, began to cry 
out altogether, Here we are, here we 
are: ſhe ran immediately to open the 
door, and ſaid to them as ſhe kiſſed 
them, I am glad to ſee you, my dear 
children, you are very hungry and 
weary; and Billy, you are very 
dirty, come in and let me clean 
you. Now, you muſt know, that 
Billy was her eldeſt ſon, which ſhe 
loved above all the reſt, becauſe he 
was ſomewhat red-hair'd, as ſhe 
herſelf was. They fat down to 
ſupper, and eat with ſuch an appe- 
tite as pleaſed both father and 
mother, to whom they told how 
much afraid they were in the for- 
reſt, | {peaking almoſt always all to- 
gether, This good couple were 
extremely glad to ſeg their chil- 
dren once more at home; and this 
joy continued as long as the ten 
crowns laſted; but when the mo- 
ney was all gane, they fell again into 


their ſormer uneaſineſs, and re- 
250 ſolved 
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ſolved to loſe them once more; 
and that they might be the more 
certain of it, to carry them at a 
much greater diſtance than they 
had done before. They could not 
talk of this ſo ſecretly, but Litile 
Poucet heard it, who made account 
to get out of this difficulty as well 
as the former; but though he got 
up very betimes. in the morning, to 
go and pick up ſome little pebbles, 
he was diſappointed ; for the door 
of the houſe was double-locked. 
He was at a ſtand what to do; 


when their Father had given each 


of them a piece of bread for their 
breakfaſt, he fancied he might make 
uſe of his piece in ſtead of the 
pebbles, by throwing it in little bits 
all along the way they ſhould pals ; 
he put it up therefore very cloſe 
into his pocket. Their Father and 
Mother brought them into the 
thickeſt and moſt obſcure part- of 
the forreſt, and when they were 
there, they got to a by-path, ng 
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left them there. Little Poucet was 
not uneaſy at it; for he thought he 
could very eaſily find the way again, 
by means of his bread which he 
had ſcattered all the way he went; 
but he was very much ſurprized, 
when he could not find ſo much as 
one crumb; the birds came and had 
eaten it up every bit. They were 
now in a great deal of trouble; for 
they wandered ftill more and more 
out of their way, and were more 
and more bewildered in the for- 


reſt. 


Nicht now came on, and there 
aroſe a very great wind, which 
made them dreadfully afraid ; they 
fancied they heard on every ſide of 
them the howling of wolves that 
were coming to eat them up; they 
ſcarce dared to ſpeak or turn their 
heads. After this, it rained very 
hard,which wetted them to the skin ; 
their feet flipped at every ſtep they 


took, and they fell into the mire, 
712 whence 
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whence they got up in a very dirty 
condition, and were forced to go 
upon all four. Little Poucet climb- 
ed up to the top of a tree, to ſee 
if he could diſcover any thing 
having turned his head about on 
every ſide, he ſaw at laſt a glim- 
mering light, as it were of a 
candle, but a long way from the 
forreſt: he came down, and then 
he could ſee nothing of it; which 
made him very comfortleſs. How- 
ever, having walked for ſome time 
with his brothers towards that fide 
on which he had ſeen the light; 
he perceived it again when they 
came out of the wood. 


Tk came at laſt to a houſe 
- where this candle was, not without 
abundance of fear z for very often 
they loſt fight of it, which hap- 
pened every time they came into a 
bottom. They ' knocked at the 
door, and a good woman came and 
opened it; ſhe asked them what 

| * they 
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they would have; Little Poucet told 
her, they were poor children, that 
had been loſt in the forreſt, and de- 
ſired to lodge there for God's ſake. 
The woman ſeeing them ſo very 
pretty, began to weep, and ſaid to 
them, Alas! poor children, whence 
came ye; do you know that this 
houſe belongs to an Ogre, that eats 
up little children? Ah! dear Ma- 
dam, anſwered Little Poucet, who 
trembled every joint of him, as 
well as his brothers, what ſhall we 
do? it is moſt certain, that the 
wolves of the forreſt will not fail 
to eat us to night, if you refuſe 
us to lie here; and this being ſo, 
we would rather the gentleman 
your husband ſhould eat us, and 
perhaps he may take pity upon us, 
eſpecially if you intercede with 
Him. The Ogre's wife, who be- 
lieved ſhe could conceal them from 
Her husband till the morning, let 
them come in, and brought them 
into the kitchen, that they might 
4 Warm 
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warm themſelves at a very good 
fire; for there was a whole ſheep 
upon the ſpit roaſting for the Ogres 
ſupper. As they began to warm 


themſelves, they heard three or 


four great raps at the door; this 
was the Ogre that was come home. 
Upon this ſhe hid them under the 
bed, and went to open the door. 
The Ogre then asked if ſupper was 
ready, and the wine drawn, and 
then ſat himſelf down to table. 
The ſheep was as yet all raw and 
bloody; but he liked it the better 
for that. He fſaiffed upon the 
right hand and upon the left, ſay- 
ing, he ſmelt freſh meat; what you 
ſmell ſo, ſaid his wife, muſt be 
the calf which I have juſt now 
killed and flead. I ſmell freſh 
meat, I tell thee once more, re- 
plied the Ogre, looking croſsly at 
his wife, and there is ſomething 
here that I don't underſtand ; as he 
{poke theſe words, he got up from 
the table, and went directly to the 
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bed. Ah, ha! faid he, I ſee then 
how thou would'ſt cheat me, thou 
curſed woman, I don't know why 
I don't eat up thee too, but thou 
art an old beaſt. Here is good 
game that comes very luckily to 
entertain three Ogres of my ac- 
quaintance, who are to come to ſee 
me in a day or two. The poor 
children fell upon their knees, and 


begged his pardon, but they had 


to do with one of the moſt cruel 
Ogres in the world, who, far from 
Having any pity on them, had al- 


ready devoured them with his eyes, 


and told his wife, they would be 
delicate eating, when toſſed up with 
an anchovie, and caper ſauce, He 
then took a great knife, and com- 
ing up to theſe poor children, whet- 
ted it upon a great whet-ſtone that 
he had in his leſt hand. He had 
already taken hold of one of 
them, when his wife ſaid to him, 
what need you do it now? is it 
not time enough to morrow ? Hold 
| your 


| 
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your prating, ſaid the Ogre, they 
will eat the tenderer. But you 
have ſo much victuals already, re- 
plied his wife, you have no occa- 
lion; here is a calf, two ſheep, 
and half a hog. That is true, ſaid 
the Ogre, give them their belly full, 
that they may not fall away, and 
put them to bed. 


THE good woman was overjoy'd 
at this, and gave them a good ſup- 
per, but they were ſo much afraid, 
they could not eat a bit. As for 
the Ogre, he ſat down again to 
drink, being highly pleaſed that 
he had gotten wherewithal to treat 
his friends. He drank a dozen 
glaſſes more than ordinary, which 
got up into his head, and obliged 
him to go to bed. 


THE Ogre had ſeven daugh- 
ters, all little children, and theſe 
little Ogreſes had all of them 
very fine complexions, becauſe they 
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uſed to eat freſh meat like their fa- 
ther; but they had little grey eyes 
and intirely round, hooked noſes, 
very large mouths, and very long 
ſharp teeth, ſtanding at a pretty 
diſtance from each other. They 
were not yet very wicked, but they 
promiſed it very much, for they 
had already bitten ſeveral little 
children, that they might ſuck 
their blood. They were put to bed 
very early, and they lay all ſeven 
in a great bed, with every one a 
crown of gold upon her head. 
There was in the ſame chamber 
another bed of the ſame bigneſs, 
and it was into this bed the Ogre's 
wife put the ſeven little boys, after 
which ſhe went to bed to her huſ- 
band. Little Poucet, who had ob- 
ſerved that the Ogre's Daughters 
had crowns of gold upon their 
heads, and was afraid leſt the Ogre 
ſhould repent his not killing of 
them, got up about midnight; and 
taking his brothers bonnets and his 

own 
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own, went very ſoftly, and put them 
npon the heads of the ſeven little 
Ogreſſes, after having taken off 
their crowns of gold, which he 
put upon his own head and his bro- 
thers, that the Ogre might take 
them for his daughters, and his 
daughters for the little boys that he 
had a mind to kill. All this ſuc- 
cceded according to his deſire; for 
the Ozre waking a little after, and 
ſorry he deferred to do that till the 
morning, which he might have 
done over night, he threw himſelf 
haſtily out of bed, and taking his 
great knife, Let us ſee, ſaid he, 
how our little rogues do, and not 
make two jobs of the matter. He + 
then went up, groping all the way 
mto his daughters chamber; and 


coming up to the bed where the 


little boys lay, and who were every 
ſoul of them faſt aſleep, except 
Little Poucet, who was terribly 
afraid when he found the Ogre 
feeling about his head, as he had 
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done about his brothers. The Ogre, 
who felt the crowns of gold, ſaid, 
I ſhould have made a fine piece of 
work of it truly, I find I have ta- 
ken too much of the bottle laſt 
night, that is certain. Then he 
went to the bed where the girls 
lay; and having felt the boys little 
Bonnets. Hah ! faid he, my merry 
little lads, are you there? let us 
work hard; and ſaying theſe 
words, he cut, without more ado, 
the throats of all his ſeven little 
daughters. Well pleaſed with what 
He had done, he went to bed again 
to his wife. Aſſoon as Little Poucet 
Heard the Ogre ſnore, he waked 
his brothers, and bad them put on 
their clothes preſently and follow 
him: they ſtole down ſoftly into 
the garden, and got over the wall. 
They kept running almoſt all night, 
and continually trembled, without 
knowing which way they went. 
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THE Ogre, when he awoke, ſaid 
to his wife, Go up ſtairs, and dreſs 
the little rogues that - came here 
laſt night: the Ogre/s was very 
much ſurprized at this goodneſs of 
her husband, not dreaming after 
what manner he intended ſhe ſhould 
dreſs them ; but thinking that he 
had ordered her to go and put on 


their clothes, went up, and was very 


much ſurprized, when ſhe perceived 


her ſeven daughters killed, and 


weltering in their own blood. She 
fainted away; for this is the firſt 
expedient almoſt all women find 
in the like misfortunes. The Ogre 
fearing his wife would be too long 


in doing what he had commanded 


her, went up himſelf to help her. 
He was no leſs aſtoniſhed than his 
wite, at this frightful ſpectacle. 
Ah! what have 1 done? cried he, 
the curſed; rogues ſhall pay for it, 
and that preſently too. He: threw 
then a pitcher of water upom his. 
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wife's face; and having brough 
Her to herſelf, give me quickly 
{aid he, my boots of ſeven leagues, 
that I may go and catch them. He 
went out into the high way; and 
having run over a great deal of 
ground both on this ſide and that ; 
he came at laſt into the very road 
where the poor children were, 
who were not above an hundred 
— from their father's houſe. 
hey ſpied the Ogre, who went at 
one ſtep from mountain to moun- 
tain, and over rivers as eaſily as the 
narroweſt gutters, Little Poucet 
ſeeing a hollow rock near the place 
where they were, made his bro- 
thers hide themfelves in it, and 
crept into it himſelf, minding al- 
ways what would become of the 


Ogre. 


TnE Ogre, who found himſelf 
very weary, after ſo long a — 
ney, to no manner of purpoſe (ſor 
theſe ſame boots of ſeyen leagues, 
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fatigue their man very much) had 
a great mind to reſt himſelf, and 
by chance went to fit down- upon 
the rock where theſe. little boys 
had hidden themſelves. As it was 
impoſſible he could be more weary- 
than he was, he fell aſleep;. and. 
after repoſing himſelf ſome time,, 
began to ſnore ſo frightfully, that 
the poor children were no leſs 
afraid of him, than when he held 
up his great knife, and was going to: 
cut their throats. Little Poucet was: 
not ſo much frightened as his bro- 
thers, and told them, that they 
ſhould run away immediately to- 
wards home, while the Ogre ſlept 
ſo ſoundly, and that they ſhould: 
not be in any pain about him. 
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and little, according to the legs of 
thoſe that wore them ; ſo that they 
fittted his feet and legs as well as if 
they had been made on purpoſe for 
tim. He went immediately to the 
Ogre's houſe, where he ſaw his wife 
crying bitterly for the loſs of her 
children that were murdered. 


YouR husband, faid Little 
Poucet, is in very great danger, be- 
ing taken by a gang of thieves, 
who have ſworn to kill him, if he 
does not give them all his gold 
and ſilver. The very moment they 
Held their daggers at his throat, 
he perceived me, and deſired me 
to come and tell you the condition 
He is in, and that you ſhould give 
me every thing he has that is va- 
luable, without exception; for 
otherwiſe they will kill him with- 
out mercy : and as his caſe is very 
preſſing, he deſires me to make 
uſe (you ſee I have them on) of 
his boots of ſeyen leagues, that. I 

* might 
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might make the more haſte, and 
to ſhew you that I do not impoſe 


upon you. 


THE good woman being very 
much affrighted, gave him all ſhe 
had: for this Ogre was a very good 
husband, — he uſed to eat up 
little children. Little Poucet hav- 
ing thus gotten all the Ogre's mo- 
ney, came home to his father's 
houſe, where he was received with 
a great deal of Joy. 


THERE are a great many Au- 
thors, who do not agree in this 
laſt circumſtance, and pretend, that 
Little Poncet never robbed the 
Ogre of his caſh, and that he only 
thought he might very equitably, 
and according to good conſcience, 
take off his boots of ſeven leagues, 
becauſe he made uſe of them for 
no other end, but to run after little 
children. Theſe Gentlemen fay, 
that they are very well aſſured of 

this 
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this, and the more, as having drank 
and eaten often at the Faggot- 
maker's houſe. They ſay further, 
that when Little Poucet had taken 
off the Ogres boots, he went to 
Court, where he was informed that 
they were very much in pain about 
an army that was two hundred 
leagues off, and the Succeſs of a 
battle. He went, ſay they, to the 
King, and told him, that if he de- 
ſired it, he would bring him News 
from the army before night. The 
King promiſed him a great ſum of 
money upon that condition. Litile 
Poucet was as good as his word, 
and returned that ſame very night 
with the news; and this firſt expe- 
dition cauſing him to be known, he 
ot whatever he pleas'd; for the 
King paid him very well for carry- 
ing his orders to the army, and 
abundance of ladies gave him what: 
he would to bring them news from 
their lovers; and that this was his 
greateſt gain. 'There were ſome 
mar- 
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married women too, who ſent Lets 
ters by him to their husbands, but 
they paid him ſo ill, that it was 
not worth his while, and turned 
to no manner of account. Aſter 
having for ſome time carried on 
the buſineſs of a meſſenger, and 


gained thereby a great deal of 


money, he went home to his fa- 
ther, where it was impoſſible to 


expreſs the joy they were all in at 


his return. He made the whole 
family very eaſy, bought places for 
his father and brothers; and by 
that means ſettled them very hand- 
ſomely in the world, and in the 
mean time made his own court to 
perfection. 


The Mor ar. 
A T many children parents dont reꝭ 


Fpine 
if handſome, and their wits and 
Judgments ſpine, 


Polite 
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Polite in carriage, and in body ſtrong, 
"Graceful in mien, and elegant in | 
tongue. | 
But if one of them prove perchance 
; but weak, 
Him they deſpiſe, laugh at, defraud 
and cheat. : 
Such is the wretched world's curs'd 
Way; and yet | 
Sometimes this little deſpicable thing, 
This poor Marmot, which fo deſpiſed 
wwe ſee, | 
By unforeſeen Events ſhall honour 
bring 


And happy weal to all the family. 
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O the Right Honourable 
the Lady MARY Mon- 
TAGU, Daughter to the 

moſt High, moſt Puiſſant, and 
moſt Noble Prince, Jo HN 
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Order of the GAR TER, and 
Knight and Grand Maſter of 
the moſt Honourable Order of 


the BAT RH. 


MADAM, 


DOES HE agreeable and pret- 
PIG) ty novel which I take 
Ar the liberty to preſent to 

Spor Ladiſhip, was de- 

dicated in the Original, 

to the Counteſs of Murat, a Lady, 
whom the Author juſtly comple- 
ments, on account of her uncommon 
delicacy of taſte in this way of wri- 
ting, and who was alſo celebrated 
for her fine compoſitions of this 
nature in rhyme and poetick num- 
ber, and conſequently of maturity 
of age and diſcernment : aſſuring 
himſelf, through her patronage, 
the perſections of FINETTA 

might 
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might be rendered the more dif- 
fulive and agreeably entertaining. 


Bur if the DiscREET PRIN- 
CESS believed herſelf happy in be- 
ing made known to that fine Lady, 
infinitely more ſo muſt ſhe neceſ- 


ſarily judge herſelf to bein the ac- 


quaintance of your Ladiſhip, and 
a kind reception from ſo bright a 
perſonage, in whoſe veins concen- 
trates the blood of Princes; of ſo 
ftrick and intimate conſanguinity 
with the moſt conſummate Hero in 
the World, the Terror of arbitrary 
ſway, the Conſervator of the li- 
berties of nations, The GREAT, the 
VIiCTORIOUS, the INVINCIBLE : 
from a Lady in whom ſhines forth 
fuch ſaperior Merit and Perfe&ion, 
with ſuch inimitable Splendor, as 
would be vain and fruitleſs in me to 
attempt their praiſe or deſcription 
any more than thoſe of your illuftri- 
ous Parents; the ONE,by a continued 
Series of Actions truly grand and 

no ble 
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noble, like the ſon of Veſpaſſan, 
the Delight of mankind: and the 
OTHER, wherever preſent, by 
charms of mind and perſon all tran- 
ſcendent and divine, the Life, Soul 
and Spirit, peculiar Ornament and 
Admiration. 


Bo r perſons of polite and re- 
fined taſtes, of rare and elevated 
qualities of ſoul, have, in all ages, 
taken ſingular delight in ſuch pro- 
ductions of the mind, as this which 
I have now the honour to offer to 
your peruſal, ſince, though they 
are intirely fabulous, they wrap up 
and infold moſt excellent morality, 
which is the very end, and ulti- 
mate ſcope and deſign of Fable: 
And this, Madam, is what you 
will find in the following Nar- 
ration. 


IT turns upon two points, and 
your Ladiſhip will thereby ſee 
how our forefathers knew to inſi- 

| nuate 
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nuate into young minds, that we 
fall into an infinity of diſorders, 
when we amule our ſelves in doing 
nothing ; or to ſpeak more plainly, 
That Laleneſ is the mother of all 
vice; and you will undoubtedly be 
pleaſed with their manner 'of per- 
ſuaſion, which is, 'That we ſhould 
be always on our guard, or in other 
Terms, That Diſtruſt is the mother 


of ſecurity. y 
J. 


Ove never triumphs over any 

heart, 

Nor wounds it with his keen reſiſtleſs 
dart, 

But when tis not employ'd. 

Take ſage Advice, je blooming Beau 
ties, then 

Beware the Nets, and luring ſnares 
of men, h 

No love you unenjoy'd. 


And 
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And if you truly are afraid 

Your reaſon ſnould be dup'd, betray 'd, 
And captive to a pleaſant cong'ror 
made, 

Neceſſity requires that you ſhould find 
Suiting employment to engage the 


mind. 
II. 


Bat if in ſpite of all your care it 
ove 

To be your lot and deſtiny to love, 

Take heed you are not charm'd, till 
Well you know 

Him upon whom you would your 
heart beſtow, 

All pleas'd be ſhould its ſoveraign lord 
become : 

For on this point depends your final 
Doom. 


III. 


Dread, as ſure enemies to your r e, 
The bane * purity, and virtue 7 8 


boſe 
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Thoſe gaudy things potent in arms of 
dreſs, 
That haunt your toilets, and careſs 
With ogling ſimp ring airs, yet do not 
know | 


With pertinent di iſcomſe the FAIR 
fo move, 

But languiſh, and deluſive glances 
throw, 

And ſigh and die, but never are in 


IV. 
Next theſe, (and be it Jour peculiar 


Care 

Another 455 of hypocrites beware, 

bo ſay ſweet things, with luring 
tongue they move, 

Flouriſh amain, and ditties tune of 
love. 


Sound well the bottom of their ſouls, 
they cry 

To every pretty little Celia they 

Encounter at Aſſemblies, park or Play 

The ſame gay tinſel toys of am'rous 
trumpery. Diſ- 
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V. 


Diſtruſt, in fine, thoſe lovers warm, 

Who briskly tell you, that your beau- 
ties charm 

The very moment they firſt ſee your 
E Jes; 

They're all on fire, their ſoul with 
fervour dies; 

VHolleys of Oaths diſcarge their lively 
flame; 

They talk of nothing, but of bleeding 
hearts, 

And dire effefts of Cupid's fatal 
darts : 

But laugh at theſe vain Oaths, the 
cheats the ſame. 

Well, as it truly ought, a heart to 
gain 

8 ſome time, and not a little 
pain. 

Take therefore heed, leſs ſome ſmall 
Complaiſance 

Does not too ſoon your deſtiny advance, 


You 
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You of your neceſſary pride diſarm, 

And to irreparable ruin charm : 

For on a juſt Diſtruſt, and right ad- 
dreſs * 

Security depends, and future joy and 
peace. 


Your Ladyſhip will pardon this 
little fally of rhyme; the di- 
greſſion is not N But 
not to detain you, Madam, any 
longer, I implore your attention, 
and thus begin my tale. 


IN the time of the firſt Croĩſades, 
a certain King in Europe, where 
his kingdom was I cannot tell, re- 
ſolved to make war againſt the In- 
fidels in the Holy Land. Before he 
undertook ſo long a journey, he 
put his kingdom into ſuch good 
order, and committed the care of 


the regency to ſo able a miniſter, 


that he was intirely eaſy upon that 
account. 


H WHAT, 
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WHAT moſt diſquieted this 
Prince, was the care of his fa- 
mily. His Queen had not been 
long dead, ſhe left him no ſon; 
but he ſaw himſelf father of three 
8 Princeſſes, all marriageable. 

y chronicle does not inform me 
what were their true names. I 
only know, that as in thoſe happy 
times, the honeſt ſimplicity of the 
people gave very freely ſurnames 
to eminent perſons, according to 
their good and bad Qualities; the 
eldeſt of theſe Princeſſes they called 
Drone-illa , the ſecond Babillarde, 
which ſignifies, in modern Phraſe, 
a perpetual talker; and the third, 
Finetta; names which had all of 
them a juſt relation to the cha- 
racters of theſe three Siſters. 


NEVER was any thing in the 
world known ſo indolent and un- 
active as Drone-illa; the waked 
every day at one o'clock in the 

aſter- 
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afternoon : ſhe was dragged along 
to church in the ſame condition, 
as when the got out of her bed; 
her night-clothes all tumbled, her 
gown looſe, no girdle, and very 
often one {lipper of one ſort, and 
one of another. They uſed to 
rectify this miſtake before night 
but they could never prevail upon 
this Princeſs to go any otherwiſe 
than in ſlippers : it was an inſup- 
portable Fatigue to put on ſhoos. 
Aſſoon as ſhe had dined, ſhe fat 
down to her Toilette, where ſhe 
continued till the evening; the reſt 
of her time, till midnight, ſhe em- 
ployed at play, and eating her ſup- 
per: after that, they were almoſt 
as long in pulling off her clothes, 
as they had been in putting them 
on; ſhe could never be perſuaded 
to go to bed till it was broad 
Day. 


Babillarde led quite another 
fort of a Life; this Princeſs was 
H 2 very 
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very brisk and active, and employ- 
ed very little time about her per- 
ſon; bur ſhe had ſuch a ſtrange 
itching to talk, that from the very 
moment ſhe waked, till the time 
ſhe went to ſleep, her mouth never 
was quiet. She knew the hiſtory 
of every thing, ill managements, 
tender compatts, the gallantries and 
intrigues not only of the whole 
Court, but of the meaneſt Cits. 
She kept a regiſter of all thoſe 
wives who pinched their families 
at home, to appear the finer abroad, 
and was exattly informed what 
gained ſuch a Counteſs's woman, and 
ſuch a Marquis's Valet de Chambre. 
The better to be inſtructed in all 
thele little things, ſhe gave audi- 
ence to her nurſe and mantua-maker 
with greater pleaſure, than ſhe 
would to an Ambaſſador; and at 
laſt, her head could entertain no- 
thing but theſe fine ſtories, with 
which it was ſo ſtuffed, that ſhe 
knew every thing, from the _ 
| er 
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her father, down to the footmen : 
for provided ſhe could but talk, 
ſhe did not care what was the ſub- 
ject. This terrible itch of talking, 
produced yet another bad effect 
upon this Princeſs; for notwith- 
ſanding her great rank, her too 
familiar airg gave encouragement 
to the pert ſparks of the Court to 
talk of love to her. She heard 
their ſpeeches without any cere- 
mony, purely to have the pleaſure 
of anſwering them; for from mor- 
ning till night, whatever it might 
colt her, ſhe muſt either hear others 
tattle, or tattle her ſelf. Babillarde, 
no more than her eldeſt Siſter, ever 
employed herſelf in thinking, re- 
flecting or reading. She never 
troubled herlelf about domeſtick 
affairs, or the amuſements of her 
ſpindle or needle: for young ladies 
in thoſe days were not above ſew- 
ing and ſpinning. In ſhort, theſe 
two ſiſters lived in a perfe& idle. 

H. m nels, 
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neſs, in relation both to mind and 
body. 


THe youngeſt three of theſe 
Princeſſes was of a quite different 
character; ſhe was continually em- 
ployed as well about her mind as 
perlon : the was of a ſurpriſing viva- 
city, and ſhe applied it to good 
ales. She danced, ſung and played 
upon muſick to perfection, finiſhed 
with wonderful addreſs and skill all 
thoſe little works of the hand, 
which generally amuſe Perſons of 
her ſex. She put the King's houſ- 
hold into exact regulation and or- 
der, and by her care and vigilance, 
hindered the pilferings of the lower 
officers: for in thoſe days princes 
were cheated by thoſe of their 
houſhold. | 


THESE talents were not bound- 
ed here; ſhe had a great deal of 
judgment, and ſuch a wonderſul 


preſence of mind, that ſhe imme- 
diately 
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diately found the means of extri- 
catinz herſelf out of the greateſt 
ditfirulties. This young Princeſs 
had, by her penetration, diſcovered 
a dangerous ſnare a pertidious Am- 
baſiador had laid for the King her 
father, in a Treaty which that 
prince was going to ſign. To pu- 
niſh the treachery of this Ambatia- 
dor and his Maſter, the King al- 
tered the article of the Treaty, and 
by wording it in the terms his 
daughter dictated to him, he in 
his turn deceived the deceiver him- 
ſel The young Princeſs more- 
over diſcovered a vile piece of ro- 
guery that a certain Miniſter had a 
mind to play the King; and by 
the advice ſhe gave her father, he 
ſo managed it, that the infidelity 
of that wretch fell upon his own 
head. The Princels gave, on ſeve- 
ral other occaſions, ſuch marks 
of her penetration and fine genius 
that the people on that account 
gave her the ſurname of Finetta. 
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The King loved her far above his 
other daughters, and depended ſo 


much upon her good ſenſe, that if 


he had had no other child but her, 
he would have begun his journey 
with no manner of uneaſineſs: but 
he diſtruſted ſo much the conduct 
of his other daughters, that he re- 
lied entirely upon that of Finetta. 
And ſo, to be aſſured of the ſteps 
his family might take in his ab- 
ſence, as he was of thoſe of his 
ſubjects, he took ſuch meaſures as 
J am now going to relate. 


I make no doubt, Madam, but 
ycu have heard a hundred times of 
the wonderful power of Fairies. 
Ihe King I ſpeak of, being a great 
friend of one of theſe able women, 
went to her, and acquainted her 
with, the uncaſineſs he was in about 
his daughters. It is not, ſaid he, 
that the two eldeſt, whom I am 
ſo uneaſy about, have ever done 
the leaſt thing contrary to their 
"WS 5 duty: 
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duty: but they have ſo little wit 
and judgment, are ſo imprudent, and 
live ſo unemployed, that I fear in 
my abſence, to amuſe themſelves, 
they will engage in ſome fooliſh in- 
trigne or other. As for Finetta, I 
am ſecure of her virtue: however, 
I ſhall treat her as her ſiſters, to 
make no diſtinction; for which rea- 
lon, ſage Fairy, I deſire you to 
make three diſtaffs of glaſs for my 
daughters, to be made with that 
artfulneſs, that each of them may 
not fail to break, as ſoon as ſhe, 
to whom it belongs, does any thing 
againſt her honour. 


As this Fairy was very able and 
expert, ſhe gave that Prince three 
inchanted diſtaffs, which were ſo 
wrought, as to anſwer his deſign: 
but he was not content with this 
precaution ; he put the Princeſſes 
into a very high tower, that was 
built in a very ſolitary and deſert 
place, The King told his daugh- 
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ters, that he commanded them to 
take up their reſidence in that 
tower during his abſence, and for- 
bad them letting any perſon whatſo- 
ever into it. He took from them 
all their officers and ſervants of 
both ſexes; and after having pre- 
ſented them with the inchanted 
diſtaffs, the qualities of which he 
told them, he kiſſed the Princeſſes, 
locked the doors of the tower, of 
which he took himſelf the keys, 
and departed. 


Tov will perhaps believe, Ma- 
dam, that theſe Princeſſes were 
now in danger of dying with hun- 
ger: quite the contrary. There was 
care taken to fix a pully to one of 
the windows of the tower: there 
ran a rope through it, to which the 
Princeſſes tied a basket, which they 
let down every day. In this basket 
was put every day proviſions, which 
when they had drawn up, they 1 
| 1" tire 
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tired with the rope into their apart- 
ments. 


Drone-illa and Babillarde led ſuch 
a life in this ſolitude, as filled them 
with deſpair, they fretted them- 
ſelves to ſuch a degree, as was be- 
yond expreſſion: but they were 
forced to have patience; for their 
diſtaffs were repreſented to them 
ſo terrible, that they were afraid 
the leaſt ſtep, though never ſo 
little awry or equivocal, might 
break them. 


As for Finetta, ſhe was not in 
the leaſt out of humour: her ſpindle, 
needle, and mulick, furniſned her 
with ſufficient amuſement; and be- 
ſides this, by order of the mini- 
{ter that then governed the ſlate, 
there was care taken to put into 
their basket letters, which infor- 


med the Princeſſes of every thing 


that was done or tranſacted within 
and without the kingdom. The 
| King 
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King granted it ſhould be ſo; and 
the miniſter, to make his Court to 
the Princeſſes, did not fail of being 
very exact as to this article. Fi- 
netta read all this news with a great 
deal of attention, and diverted her- 
ſelf with it: but as for her two 
ſiſters, they took no manner of no- 
tice of it; they ſaid, they were too 
much out of humour to amuſe them- 
ſelves with ſuch trifles, they ought 
to have cards at leaft to divert 
their melancholy, during their fa- 
ther's abſence. 


Tus they paſt their time in 
great diſquiet, murmurring continu- 
ally againſt their hard fortune; and 
I ſuppoſe they did not fail ſaying, 
That is is much better to be born 
bappy, than to be born the ſon of a 
King : they were frequently at the 
windows of the tower, to ſee at 
leaſt what paſſed in the country. 
One day as Finesta was employed 
in her chamber about ſome — 
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work, her ſiſters, who were at the 
window, ſaw at the foot of the 
tower, a poor woman cloathed in rags 
and tatters, who cried out to them 
in a ſorrowful tone, and in a very 
moving manner complained to them 
of her miſery. She begged them, 
with her hands joined together, 
that they would let her come into 
the caſtle, telling them, that ſhe 
was a moſt unfortunate and wretch- 
ed ſtranger, that knew how to do 
a thouſand things, and would ſerve 
them with the utmoſt fidelity. 
Upon this, the Princeſſes bethought 
themſelves of their father's orders, 
not to let any one come into the 

tower; but Drone-illa was ſo w 
of ſerving herſelf, and Babillarde 
was ſo uneaſy at having no body to 
talk to but her fiiters, that the ear- 
neſt deſire that one had to be dreſ- 
ſed piecemeal and by degrees, and 
the eagerneſs of the other to have 
ſomebody elſe to chat with, made 
them reſolve to let this ſtranger — 
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Do you think, ſaid Babillarde 
to her ſiſter, that the King's order 
extends to this poor wretch ? I be- 
lieve we may take her in without 
any conſequence. You may do, 
ſiſter, ſaid Drone-il/a, what you 
pleaſe. Babillarde, who only wait- 
ed her conſent, immediately let 
down the basket, the poor woman 
got into it, and.the Princeſſes drew 
her up by help of the pully. 
When they viewed this woman 
more attentively, the horrible naſ- 
tineſs of her clothes turned their 
ſtomach: they would have given 
her others; but ſhe told them ſhe 
would change them the next day ; 
but at preſent, ſhe would think 
upon nothing but her work. She 
was ſpeaking theſe words, when 
Finetta came into the chamber: 
this Princeſs was ſtrangely ſurpri- 
zed to ſee this unknown creature 
with her ſiſters, who told her the 
reaſons which had induced * to 
raw 
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draw her up: but Finetta, who ſaw 
that all was over, diſſembled her 
uneaſineſs at this juntture. 


In the mean time this new ſer- 
vant of theſe Princeſſes took a hun- 
dred turns about the caſtle, under 
pretence of doing her work, but 
in reality to obſerve how every 
thing was diſpoſed in it : however, 
and I doubt not, Madam, but you 
will think ſo too; this pretend- 
ed beggar-woman was as dange- 
rous in this caſtle, as Count Ory 
was in the nunnery, where he en- 
ter'd, being diſguiſed like a fugi- 
tive Abbeſs. 


To keep your Ladyſhip no longer 
in ſuſpence, I ſhall tell you, Madam, 
that this creature in ragged clothes 
was the ſon of a powerful king, who 
was one of the molt artful and de- 
figning perſons of his time, govern'd 

intirely the king his father, and 
mdeed that required not 9 ro 
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dreſs: for that Prince was of fo 
ſweet and eaſy a character, that he 
had the ſurname given him of 
Moult-benign, and the Prince, who 
always ated with artifice and cun- 
ning, the people ſurnamed Riche- 
en- cautelle, but in ſhortnels Riche- 
cautelle. 


He had a younger brother, 
who was as full of good qualities 
as he was of bad: however, not- 
withſtanding their different tem- 
pers, there was fo ſtrict an union 
between theſe two princes, that 

every body was ſurprized at it. 
Beſides the good qualities which 
the youngeſt prince was maſter of, 
the beauty of his face and the 
gracefulneſs of his perſon was fo 
remarkable, that every body called 
him Bel-a-voir. It was Riche-cau- 
telle, who had put the ambaſſador 
of the king his father, upon that 
wicked turn in the Treaty, which 
-was fruſtrated by the addreſs of 
| Finetta 
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Finetta, and fell upon themſelves. 
Riche>cautelle, who never had before 
that time any love for the King the 
Princeſſes father, ſince then enter- 
tained for him the utmoſt averſion; 
ſo that when he was informed of 
the precautions which that Prince 
had taken in relation to his daugh- 
ters, he took in himſelf a pernici- 
ous pleaſure, in hoping to deceive 
the prudence of ſo ſuſpicious a fa- 
ther: and accordingly Riche-cautelle 
obtained leave of the King his fa- 
ther, to travel upon ſome invented 
pretence, and took ſuch meaſures 
as gained him entrance into the 
tower where theſe Princeſſes were 
confined, as you have heard, 


IN examining the caſtle, this 
Prince obſerved that it was very 
eaſy for the princeſſes to call out 
to paſſengers, and he concluded, 
that it was beſt for him to continue 
in his diſguiſe all day; becauſe the 
could, if they had a mind to it, ca 
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-out to people, and chaſtiſe him for 
his raſh emterpriſe. He remained 
then all day long in his rags, and 
counterfcited a profeſſed beggar- wo- 
man; but at night, after the Princeſ- 
ſes had ſupped, Riche-cautelle threw 
off his rags, and ſhewed himſelt 
dreſs'd like a Cavalier in rich appa- 
rel, all covered with gold and dia- 
monds. The poor Princeſſes were 
ſo much frightened at this ſight, 
that they began to fly away with 
the utmoſt precipitation. Finetta 
and Babillarde, who were very 
nimble, ſoon got to their chambers ; 
but Drone-ilia, who could ſcarce 
walk, was ſtopt by the Prince. 


HE immediately threw himſelf 
at her feet, declaring who he was, 
and told her, that the reputation 
of her beauty and her picture, had 
obliged him to leave a delightful 
court, to come and offer her his 
faith and vows, Drone-illa was ſo 
much at a loſs, that ſhe could not 

anſwer 
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anſwer the Prince, who was till 
upon his knees, one word: but as 
by entertaining her with a thouſand 
loft endearing expreſſions, and mak- 
ing as many proteſtations, he con- 
jured her to receive him that very 
moment for her husband : her na- 
tural ſoftneſs not ſuffering her to 
contend, ſhe told Riche-cautelle in a 
very indolent and droniſh tone, 
that ſhe believed him ſmcere, and 
accepted of his fidelity; they 
obſerved no greater formalities than 
thoſe which are the concluſion of 
marriage: But immediately the loft 
her diſtaff; for it broke into a 
thouſand pieces. 


Babillarde and Finetta in the 
mean while, were in ſtrange inquie- 
tudes, | they had gotten ſeparately 
into their-apartments, and locked 
themſelves in. Theſe apartments 
were at a great diſtance one from 
another; and as each of theſe 
Princeſſes were ignorant of each 
A other's 
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other's fate, they did not ſleep one 
wink all night long. The next 
morning the pernicious Prince led 
Drone-illa into a ground apartment, 
which was at the end of the gar- 
den: where this Princeſs ſignified 
the uneaſineſs ſhe was in for her 
ſiſters, though ſhe dared: not ſee 
them, for fear they ſhould blame 
her for her marriage. The Prince 
told her, he would undertake they 
ſhould approve of it; and after 
ſome diſcourſe, went out, and lock- 
ed Drone-illa in before ſhe could 
perceive it, and then looked about 
carefully to find out the Princeſſes. 
It was ſome time before he could 
diſcover in what chambers they 
had ſecured themſelves : but at laſt, 
the ſtrong inclination which Babil- 
Iarde had to ſpeak, | cauſing this 
Princeſs to talk and bewail her 
cruel deſtiny to herſelf: the Prince 
heard her ; and coming up to the 
door, ſaw her through the key- 


hole. 
Ricbe- 
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Riche-cautelle ſpoke to her 
through the door, and told her 
what he had told her ſiſter, which 
was, that it was only to offer her 
his faith and heart, which had 
cauſed him to undertake the en- 
terpriſe of entring the tower : he 
praiſed, not without exceſſive ex- 
aggeration, her wit and beauty; 
and Babillarde, who was fully per- 
ſuaded in her ſelf, that ſhe had the 


utmoſt merit, was fooliſh enough 


to believe every ſyllable that the 
Prince told her. She anſwered him 
with a torrent of words, which 
were not too diſobliging. It 1s cer- 
tain this Princeſs muſt have had a 
ſtrange fury of ſpeech, to acquit 
herſelf as the did; for ſhe was in 
a terrible weakneſs, having not 
eaten any thing all day, by reaſon 
the had nothing proper in her 
chamber. As ſhe was extremely 
lazy, and had no manner of ghought 
of any thing but talking, ſhe had 

not 
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not the leaſt foreſight : when ſhe 
had occaſion for any thing, ſhe had 
recourſe to Finetta; and this aim- 
able Princeſs, who was as labori- 
ous and provident as her ſiſters 
were the contrary, had always in 
her chamber, biskets, macaroons, 
and dried and wet ſweetmeats of all 
forts, and of her own making. 
Babillarde, who had not the like 
advantage, finding her ſelf at that 
time very much preſſed with hunger 
and the proteſtations which the 
Prince made on the other fide of 
the door, opened it at laſt to that 
ſeducer, when he proved himſelf a 
perfect Comedian; for he had well 
ſtudied his part. 


AFTER this, they went both of 
them out of this apartment, and 
came into the office of the caſtle, 
where they found all forts of re- 
freſhments; for the basket ſurniſhed 
the Prince's every day with more 
than enough. Babillarde could not 

3 help 
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| Help being till in pain for her 
ſiſters, and what might become of 
them; but it came into her head, 
I know not upon what foundation, 
that they were both of them with- 
out doubt, locked up in Finetta's 
1 chamber, where they wanted for 
| nothing. KRiche-cautellz uſed all the 
arguments he could to confirm her 
in this opinion, and told her, that 
they would go and find out the 
Princefſes towards the evening. 
She was not of his mind, but ſaid, 
| they ſhould go and lee after them 
as ſoon as they had done eating. 


In ſhort, the Prince and Prin- 
ceſs fell both of them to very hear- 
tily; and when they had done, 


E Riche-cautelle deſired to ſee the beſt 
apartment of the caſtle: he gave 
» his hand to the Princeſs, who led 


him thither, and when he was 
there, he began to exaggerate the. 
tender Paſſion he had for her, 

and 
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and the advantages ſhe would have |! 
in marrying him. He told her, | 
as he had done her ſiſter Drone- | 
illa, that ſhe ought to accept of 
his faith that very moment ; be- 
cauſe if ſhe ſhould ſee her ſiſters 
before ſhe had taken him for her 
husband, they would not fail to 
oppoſe it; and being, without con- 
tradiction, one of the moſt powerful 
of the neighbouring Princes, he 
would moſt probably ſeem to them 
a perſon fitter for her eldeſt ſiſter 
than her, who would never conſent 
to a match ſhe her ſelf might de- 
ſire with all imaginable ardour. 
Babillarde, after a great deal of 
diſcourſe, which ſignified nothing, 
was as extravagant as her ſiſter had 
been; ſhe accepted the Prince for 
-her husband, and never thought of 
the effects of her glaſs diſtaff, till 
after it was broken in pieces, 


TowaARDs evening, Babillarde 


returned to her chamber with the 
Prince, 
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Prince; and the firſt thing ſhe caſt 
her eyes upon, was the glaſs diſtaff 
all broken to bits; ſhe was very 
much troubled at this fight : the 
Prince asked her the reaſon of her 
uneaſineſs: as her paſſion for talk- 
ing made her uncapable of holding 
her tongue, ſhe very fooliſhly told 
Riche-cautelle the myſtery of the 
diſtaff, at which this Prince was 
wickedly overjoyed, ſience the fa- 
ther of theſe Princeſſes would by 
this means be intirely convinced of 
the bad conduct of his daughters. 


Babillarde in the mean time 
was no longer in the humour of go- 
ing to look for her ſiſters, ſne had 
reaſon to fear they would not ap- 

rove of her conduct: but the 
Prince offered himſelf to do this 
Office, and told her, he ſhould 
not want the means to perſwade 
them to approve of it. After 
this aſſurance, the Princeſs, who 
had not llept all night, began to 
1 {lumber 
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{lumber ; and while ſhe ſlept, Riche- 
cautelle turned the key upon her, as 
he had done before to Drone-illa. 


Is it not true, Madam, that this 
Riche-cautelle was a conſummate 
villain, and theſe two Princeſſes 
looſe and imprudent perſons? I am 
very angry with ſuch kind of peo- 
ple, and doubt not but you are ſo 
too in a high degree: but do not 
be uneaſy, they ſhall all be treated 
as they deſerve, and no one tri- 
umph, but the ſage and courageous 
Finetta. 


WHEN this perfidious Prince 
had locked up Babillarde, he went 
into all the rooms of the caſtle, 
one after another; and as he found 
them all open but one, which was 
faſtened in the inſide, he concluded 
for certain, that there it was where 
Finetta had retired. As he had 
compoſed a ſtring of compli- 
ments, he went to retail out at Vi- 

netta's 
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neita's door, the ſame things he 
had made uſe of to her ſiſters : but 
this Princels, who was not a Dupe 
as her ſiſters, heard him a long 
while, without giving him any an- 
ſwer. At laſt, finding that he 
knew ſhe was in that room, ſhe told 
him, if it was true that he had ſo 
ſtrong and ſincere a paſſion for her, 
as he would perſwade her, ſhe de- 
fired he would go down into the 
garden, and ſhut the door upon 
him, and after that ſhe would talk 
to him as much as he pleaſed out 
of the window of that apartment 
which bore upon the garden. 


Riche-cautelle would not accept 
of this; and as the Princeſs always 
reſolutely perſiſted in not opening 
the door, this wicked Prince, mad 
with impatience, went and got a 
biller, and broke it open. He 
found Fizetta armed with a great 
hammer, which had been acciden- 
tally leit in a wardrobe near her 
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chamber. Emotion raiſed Fine/ta's 
complexion; and tho' her eyes ſpar- 
Kled with rage, ſhe appeared to 
Riche-cautelle of an inchanting 
beauty. He would have caſt him- 
ſelf at her feet: but ſhe ſaid ta 
him boldly, as ſhe retired, Prince, 
if you approach me, this hammer 
ſends you into the other world. 
What! beautiful Princeſs, cried 
out Riche-cautelle in his hypocriti- 
cal tone, does the love I have for 
= inſpire you with ſuch cruel 
ate? He began to preach to her, 
but at one end of the room, (the 
Princeſs being at the other) of the 
violent ardour which the reputati- 
on of her beauty and wonderful 
wit had inſpired him with. He 
added, that the .only motive he 
had to put on ſuch diſguiſe, was 
only with reſpect to offer her his 
Hand and heart : and told her, that 
the ought to pardon, on account of 
the violence of his paſſion, his 
boldneſs in breaking open her _ 
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He ended, by endeavouring to per- 
ſuade her, as he had her ſiſters, 
that it was her intereſt to receive 
him for her husband as ſoon as 
poſſible. He told her, moreover, 
he did not know where her ſiſters 
were retired; becauſe he was not 
in any pain about them, having his 
thoughts wholly fixed upon her. 
The adroite Princels feigning her- 
{elf intirely pacified, told him, that 
jhe muſt find out her ſiſters, and 
after that, they would take their 
meatures all together: but Riche- 
cautelle anſwered, that he could by, 
no means reſolve upon that, till ſhe 
had conſented to marry him; be- 
cauſe her ſiſters would not fail to 
oppoſe the match, on account of 
their right of elderſhip. 


Fineita, who with good reaſon 
diſtruſted this Prince, found her 
ſuſpicions redouble by this anſwer: 
the trembled to think what might 
have happened to her ſiſters, and 
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reſolved to revenge them with the 
fame ſtroke which might make her 
avoid a misfortune, like what ſhe 
judged had befallen them. This 
young Princeſs then told Riche- 
cautelle, that ſhe readily conſented 
to marry him; but ſhe was fully 
perſuaded, that marriages which 
were made at night, were always 
unhappy ; and therefore defired he 
would defer the ceremony of plight- 
ing to each other their mutual 
faith, till the next morning. She 
added, he might be aſſured ſhe 
would not mention a ſvllable of all 


this to the Princeſſes her ſiſters, and 
begged him to give her only a 
little time to ſay her prayers; that 
afterwards ſhe would bring him 
into an apartment, where he ſhould 
have a very good bed, and then ſhe 
would return to her own room tall 


the morrow morning, 


Riche-cautelle, who was not ove 


and above courageous, ſeeing V. 
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netta always with the hammer in 
her hand, which ſhe played with 
like a fan, "Riche-cautelle, I ſay, 
conſented to what the Princeſs de- 
fired, and went away, to give her 
ſome time to meditate, He was no 
ſooner gone, but Fineita haſted to 
make a bed over the hole of a ſink 
in one of the rooms of the caitle. 
This room was as handſome as any 
of the reſt; but they caſt into the 
hole of that ſink, which was very 
large, all the ordures of the caſtle. 
Finetta put over tne hole two weak 
ſlicks acroſs, then very hand- 
ſomely made the bed upon them, 
and immediately returned to her 
chamber. A moment after came 
Riche-cautelle, and the Princeſs 
brought him into the room where 
ſhe had made his bed, and retired, 
The Prince, without undreſſing, 
threw himſelf haſtily upon the bed, 
and his weight having all at once 
broken the little ſticks, he fell down 
to the bottom of the fink, without 


14 being 
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being able to ſtop himſelf, breaking 
his head all round, and rail ng upon 
it a hundred bunches. Lhe fall 
of the Prince made a great noiſe 
in the Pipe as it fell; and beſides, 
being not far from Finetta's cham- 
ber, ſhe ſoon knew her artifice had 
had the promiſed ſucceſs, and ſhe 
felt a ſecret joy, which was ex- 
tremely agreeable to her; it was 
impoſſible to deſcribe the pleaſure, 
when ſhe heard him muttering in 
the ſink, He very well deſerved 
thet puniſhment, and the Princeſs 
hid reaſon to be pleaſed with it. 


Bou r her joy was not fo great, 
as to make her forget her ſiſters; 
her chief care was to ſee after 
them. It was no hard matter to 
find out Babillarde. Riche-cautelle, 
after having double-locked thar 
Princeſs into her chamber, had lefe 
the key in the door: Finet!/a went 
haſtily in; and the noiſe ſhe made 
awaked her ſiſter in a ſtart, who was 

in 
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in a very great confuſion, when ſhe 
ſaw her. Finetta related to her af- 
ter what manner ſhe had gotten 
rid of the wicked Prince who 
would have offered her violence. 
Babillarde was thunderftruck at this 
news; for in ſpite of her talkative- 
neſs the had fo little ſenſe, that ſhe 
ridiculouſly believed every word 
Riche-cautelle had told her : there 
are ſuch Dupes as ſhe in the world. 
That Princeſs diſſembling the exceſs 
of her ſorrow, went out of her 
chamber with Finetta, to look after 
Drone-illa. They went into all the 
rooms of the caſtle, but could not 
find her. At laſt, Finetta bethought 
herſelf, that ſhe might be in the 
apartment of the garden, where in- 
deed they found her half dead with 
deſpair and weakneſs ; for ſhe had 
eaten nothing all the day. The 
Princeſſes gave her all neceſſary aſ- 
ſiſtance, after which they told each 
other their adventures, which af- 

17 ſected 
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fected Drone- illa and Babillarde 
with mortal ſorrow: after this, 
they went all three to bed. 


IN the mean time Riche-cautelle 
paſſed the night very uneaſily; 


and when it was day, he was not 


one jot the better. This Prince 
was in ſuch a place, the utmoſt hor- 


ror of which was, he could not ſee; 
becauſe not the leaſt glimpſe of 


light could enter. However, at 
laſt, with a great deal of painful 


ſtruggling, he came to the end of 


the drain, which ran into a river 
at a great diſtance from the caſtle. 
He found means to make the peo- 
ple who were fiſhing in the river 
hear him, by whom he was draun 
out in ſuch a pickle, as raiſed com- 
paſſion in thoſe good people. 


Hex ordered himſelf to be car- 
ricd to his father's court, to get 
cured; and this diſgrace made him 
take ſuch a ſtrong hatred and aver- 
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fion to Finetta, that he thought 
leſs of his cure than revenge. 


THAT Princeſs paſſed her time 
but very ſadly ; honour was a thou- 
fand times more dear to her than 
life, and the ſhameful weakneſs of 
her ſiſters had thrown her into ſo 
great a deſpair, that ſhe had much 
difficulty to get the better of it. 
At the ſame time, the ill ſtate of 
health of thoſe two Princeſſes, which 
was the conſequences of their unwor- 
thy marriages, put moreover Finet- 
tas conſtancy to the proof. Riche- 
cautelle, who had a long while been 
an able cheat, ſummoned, ſince this 
adventure, all his wits, to make 
himſelf in the higheſt degree a 
tricking villain; neither the fink, 
nor the bruiſes, gave him ſo much 
vexation, as the ſpite he was in of 
having been outwitted. He ſur- 
miſed the effects of his two mar- 
riages; and to tempt the ailing 
Princeſſes, he cauſed to be carried 

under 
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under the windows of the caſtle, 
great tubs full of trees, all laden 
with fine fruit. Drone-illa and Ba- 
billarde, who were often at the win- 
dows, could not but ſee the fruit: 
immediately they had a violent de- 
fire to eat of it, and they peſtered 
Finetta to go down in the basket to 
gather ſome. The complaiſance of 
that Princeſs was ſo great, and be- 
ing willing to oblige her ſiſters, the 
did as they deſired her, and brought 
up the fruit, which they deyoured 
with the utmoſt greedinels. 


THe next day there appeared 
fruits of another kind. This was 
a freſh temptation for the Princeſſes, 
and a freſh mitance of Finetta's 
complaiſance, and obliging temper. 
But immediately Rzche-cautelle's 
officers, who were in ambuſh, and 
had failed of their deſign the firſt 
time, were not wanting to com- 
plete it the ſecond: I hey ſeized 
upon Fine/ta, and carried her off 

in 
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in the ſight of her ſiſters, who 
tore their hair for anguith and 
deſpair. 


Riche-cautelle's guards executed 
ſo well their maſter's orders, that 
they brought Finetta to a country 
houſe, where the Prince had retired 
for the recovery of his health. As 
he was tranſported with fury againſt 
this Princels, he ſaid to her a hun- 
dred brutiſh things, which ſhe an- 
ſwered always with a firmneſs and 
grandeur of ſoul, worthy a Heroine 
as ſhe was. Art laſt, after having 
kept her for ſome time priſoner, he 
had her brought to the top of a 
mountain extremely high, whither 
he followed immediately atter. Here 
it was that he told her, they were 
going to put her to death, and af- 
ter ſuch a manner as would ſaſfici- 
ently revenge all the mjuries ſhe had 
done him: Ihen that Prince very 
barbaroully ſhewed Finetta a barrel 
ſtuck in the inſide all round with pens 

knives 
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knives, razors, and hooked nails, 
and told her, that in order to give 
her the puniſhment ſhe deſerved, 
they were going to put her into 
that veſſel, and roll her down from 
the top of the mountain into the 
valley. Though Finetta was no 
Roman, ſhe was no more afraid of 
the puniſhment than Regulus here- 
tofore was at the ſight of the like 
deſtiny : this young Princeſs kept up 
all her firmneſs, and preſence of 
mind; Riche-cautelle, inſtead of ad- 
miring her heroick character, grew 
more enraged againſt her than ever, 
and reſolved to haſten her death; 
and to that end bent himſelf down 
to look into the barrel, which was 
to be the inſtrument of his ven- 
geance, to examine, if it was well 
provided with all its murdering 
weapons. 


Finetta, who ſaw her perſecutor 
very attentive in looking into the 
barrel, loſt no time, but very dex- 
terouſl/ 
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terouſly puſhed him into it, and 
rolled it down the mountain, with- 
out giving the Prince any time to- 
know where he was. After this 

ſhe ran away, and the Prince's of. 
ficers, who had ſeen, with extreme 
grief, after what cruel manner this 
aimable Princeſs had treated their 
maſter, had not the pre'ence of 
mind to ſtop her; belides, they 
were ſo much frightened at what 
happened to Riche-cautelle, that 
they thought of · nothing elſe but 
topping the barrel: but their en- 
deavours were all in vain, he roll'd 
down to the bottom of the moun- 
tain, where they took him out all 
over wounded in a thouſand places. 


Tris accident of Niche-cautelle 
threw King Mouli-benin and Prince 
Bel-a-voir into the utmoſt deſpair ,, 
but as for the people, they were 
not at all concern'd, Riche-cautelle 
was very much hated, and they 
were even aſtoniſhed to think, that 


the 
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the young Prince, who had ſuck 
noble and generous ſentiments, 
could love this unworthy elder bro- 
ther. But ſuch was the good na- 
ture of this Prince, that he was 
very much attached to all that were 
of the family, and Riche-cautelle 
always had the addreſs to ſhew him 
ſuch tender marks of affection, that 
this generous prince could never 
pardon himſelf in not anſwering 
them with intereſt, Bel. a-voir was 
then touched with exceſſive grief 
at the wounds of his brother; and 
he tried all means to have him per- 
fectly cured; but notwithſtanding 
all the care that every body took 
of him, nothing could do Niche- 
cautelle any good. On the contrary, 
his wounds ſeemed every day to 
grow worſe, and prognoſticate he 
would linger on in a great deal of 


miſery and pain. 


Finetta, after having diſengaged 


herſelf from this terrible danger, 
had 
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had now got very happily to the 
caſtle, where ſhe had left her ſiſters, 
and where it was not long before 
ſne had new troubles to encounter 
with. The two Princeſſes were 
brought to bed each of them of a 
ſon; at which Finetta was very 
much perplexed. However, the 
courage of this Princeſs did not 
abate: The defice the had to con- 
ceal the ſhame of her ſifters, made 
her reſolve to expoſe herſelf once 
more, though ſhe very well knew 
the danger. To bring about her 
deſign, ſhe took all the meaſures 
prudence could ſuggeſt. She dif- 
guiſed herſelf in man's clothes, put 
the children of her ſiſters into 
boxes, in which ſhe had bored little 
holes over againſt the mouths of 
theſe little infants, that they might 
breathe : ſhe got on horſeback, and 
took along with her theſe boxes, 
and ſome others; and in this equi- 
page, arrived at the capita] city of 


King 
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King Moult-benin, where Riche- 
cautelle was. 


ASSOON as Finetta came into the 
city, ſhe was told after what noble 
manner Bel-a-voir paid for the medi- 
cines that were given his brother, 
which had brought to court all the 
Mountebanks of Europe : for at that 
time there were a great many ad- 
venturers without buſineſs or capa- 
city, who gave themſelves out for 
wonderful proficients, having re- 
ceived the gift from God to cure 
all manner of diſtempers. Theſe 
people, wnoie wiiole ſcience conſiſts 
in nothing but to cheat impudentiy, 
found always a great deal of cre- 
dit among the people; they knew 
how to impoſe upon them by their 
extraordinary exteriour, and by the 
odd names they went by. Theſe 
kinds of doctors never ſtay in the 
place of their nativity; and the pre- 
rogative of coming from a long 

way 
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way, off very often, with the vulgar, 
ſupplies the place of merit. 


THE ingenious Princeſs, who 
knew all this, took a name that was 
intirely ſtrange to that kingdom; 
which was Sanatio. Then ſhe gave 
it out, that the Chevalier Sanatio 
was come to town with wonderful 
ſecrets, to cure all ſorts of wounds 
the moſt dangerous and inveterate. 
Bel-a voir ſent immediately for this 
pretended knight. Finetta came, 
made the beſt empirick in the 
world, threw out five or ſix terms 
of art, with a Cavalier air; nothing 
was wanting, This Princeſs was 
ſurpriſed at the good mien, and 
agreeable carriage of Bek-a-voir ; 
and after having diſcourſed ſome 
time with this Prince, about the 
wounds of Riche-cautelle, ſhe told 
him ſhe would go and fetch a bottle 
of incomparable water, and in the 
mean while leave two boxes ſhe had 


brought thither, which contained 
ſome 
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ſome excellent ointments, very pro- 
per for the wounded Prince. 


Uro faying this, the pretend- 
ed phyſician went out, and came 
no more. They were very impa- 
tient at his ſtaying ſo long. At 
laſt, as they were going to ſend to 
him to haſten his coming, they 
heard the cry ings of young chil- 
dren in Prince Riche-cautelle's cham- 
ber. This ſurpriſed every body; 
for there was no manner of appear- 
ance of any children : ſome liſtened 
attentively, and they. found that 
theſe cries came from the dottor's, 
boxes. 


IT was in reality Finetta's little 
nephews. This Princeſs had given 
them a great deal to eat before ſhe 
came to the palace; but as they 


had been there now a long time, 
they wanted ſome more, and ex- 
plained their neceſſities, by ſinging 
this doleful tune. They opened 

the 
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the boxes, and were very much 
furprized to find in them actually 
two little babes very pretty. Riche- 
cautelle made no doubt immediately, 
but that this was a new trick of 
Finetta's. He entertained ſuch a 
fury againſt her, as was not to be 
expreſſed; and his pains increaſed 
to ſuch a degree, that they conclu- 
ded he muſt of neceſſity die very 
ſoon. 


Bel-a-voir was penetrated with 
the moſt lively ſorrow, but Riche- 
cautelle, perfidious to his laſt mo- 
ment, relolved to abuſe the tender- 
neſs of his brother. You have 
always loved me, Prince, ſaid he, 
and you lament your loſs of me; 
I can have no greater proofs of 

our love, m relation to my life : 
am dying, but it ever 1 have 
been dear to you, grant this one 
thing, I beg of you, which I am 
going to ask of you. 


Be- 
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Bel-a-voir, who, in the condition 
he ſaw his brother in, found him- 
ſelf capable of refuſing him no- 
thing, promiſed him with the moſt 
terrible oaths, to grant him what- 
ever he ſhould deſire. As foon as 
Riche-cautelle heard theſe oaths, 
he ſaid to his brother, embracing 
him, I die contented, brother, 
ſince I am revenged; for that which 
I beg of you to do for me, is to 
ask Finetta m marriage, as ſoon as 
I am dead; you will undoubtedly 
obtain this wicked Princeſs; and 
the moment ſhe ſhall be in your 


er, plunge your poniard into 
2 heart. Bell a- vort trembled 


with horror at theſe words; he 
repented the imprudence of his 
oaths; but it was not now the time 
to unlay them; and he had no mind 
his brother ſhould take notice of 
his repentance, who expired ſoon 
after. King Moult-beniu was very 


ſenſibly troubled at his death; but 
the 
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the people, far from regreting Riche- 
cautelle, were extremely glad, that 
his death ſecured the ſucceſſion of 
the crown to Bei- a- voir, whoſe me- 
rit was dear to all the world. 


FTinetta, who had once more 
happily returned to her ſiſters, 
heard ſoon after of the death of 
Riche- cautelle; and ſome time after 
that, news came to the three Prin- 
ceſſes, that the King their father 
was come home. This Prince came 
in a hurry to the tower; and his 
firſt care was, to ask to ſee the 
glaſs diſtaffs. Drone-i/la went and 
brought that which belonged to Fi- 
netta, and ſhewed it to the King, 
then making a very low curteſy, 
carried-it back again to the place 
whence ſhe had taken it. Babil- 
larde did ſo too; and Finetta in 
her turn brought her diſtalf: but 
the King, who was very ſuſpicious, 
had a mind to fee them all three 
together; no one could ſhew hers 

but 
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but Finetta: and the King fell into 
ſach a rage againſt his two eldeft 
daughters, that he ſent them that 
moment away to the Fairy who 
had given him the diſtaffs, deſiring 
her to keep them with her as long 
as they lived, and puniſh them ac- 
cording to their deſerts. 


As a beginning of their puniſh- 
ment, the Fairy led theſe two 
Princeſſes into a gallery of her en- 
chanted caſtle, where ſhe had cauſed 
to be painted the hiſtory of an in- 
finite number of illuſtrious women, 
who made themſelves famous by 
their virtue and laborious life. By 
the wonderful effect of Fairy art, 
all theſe figures moved, and were 
in action from morning till night: 
there was ſeen every where tro- 
phies and deviſes to the honour of 
theſe virtuous ladies; and it was 
no light mortification for the two 
ſiſters, to compare the triumph of 
theſe heroincs with the * 

Cu. 
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ſituation, which their unhappy im- 
prudence had reduced them to. 
As an addition to their Chagrin, the 
Fairy told them, with a great deal 
of gravity, that if they had been 
as well employed as thoſe whom 
they ſaw in the picture, they had 
not fallen into the unworthy errors 
which ruined them; but that /Zle- 
neſ was the mother of all vice, and 
the ſource of all their misfortunes. 
The Fairy added, that in order to 
hinder them from falling into the 
like misfortunes, ſhe would give 
them thorough employment; and 
indeed ſhe obliged the Princeſs to 
mploy themſelves in the coarſeſt 
and meaneſt of work, and without 
having any regard to their com- 
plexion, the ſent them to gather 
peaſe in the garden, and pull up tlie 
weeds. Drone- illa could not help 
falling into deſpair, at leading a lite 
that was ſo little conformable to 
her inclinations, and died with fa- 
tigue and vexation. Babillarde, 
K Who 
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who ſome time after found means 
to make her eſcape by night out of 
the Fairy's caſtle, broke her ſcull 
againſt a tree, and died in the arms 
of ſome country people. 


Finetta's. good nature made her 
very ſenſibly - grieve for the fad 
deſtiny of her ſiſters, and in the 
midſt of theſe troubles, ſhe was 
informed that Prince Bel-a-voir had 
asked her of the King her father 
in marriage, who had conſented to 
it, without - giving her any notice 
of it: for in thoſe days the inclina- 
tion of parties was the leaſt thing 
they conſidered in marriage. Fi- 
netta trembled at this news; ſhe 
had reaſon to fear leſt the hatred 
which Riche-cautelle had for her, 
might infect the heart of a brother 
who was ſo dear to him: and ſhe 
had apprehenſions that this young 
Prince only married her, to make 
her a ſacrifice to his brother. Full 
of theſe diſquiets the Princeſs went 

to 
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to conſult the ſage Fairy, who 
eſteemed her as much as ſhe deſ- 
piſed Drone-illa and Babillarde. 


THE Fairy would reveal nothing 
to the Princeſs, ſhe only faid to 
her, Princeſs, you are ſage and pru- 
dent, you would not hitherto have 
taken ſuch juſt meaſures for your 
conduct, had you not always born 
in mind, that Diſtruſt is the mother of 
ſecurity. Continue to think earneſtly 
on the importance of this maxim, and 
you will come to be happy, without 
the aſſiſtance of my art. Finetta hav- 
ing not been able to get any further 
light ont of the Fairy, returned to 
the Palace in extreme agitation. 


SOME days after, this Princeſs 
was married by an ambaſſador in 
the name of Prince Bel-a-voir, and 
ſhe ſet out to go to her ſpouſe in a 
magnificent eqtipage: ſhe made in 
the ſame manner her entries into 
the two principal frontier towns of 


K 2 King 
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King AMouit- benin, and in the third 
the found Bel a- voir, who was 
come to meet her, by order of his. 
father. Every body was ſurpriſed 
to ſee the ſadneſs of this Prince at 
the approach of a marriage, for 
which he had ſhewn ſo great a de- 
ſire: the king himſelf was forced 
to inter poſe, and ſent him, contrary 
to his inclination, to meet the 
Princeſs. wy 


WHEN Bel-a-voir ſaw her, he 
was ſtruck with her charms, he 
made her his compliments, but in 
ſo confuſed a manner, that the two 
courts, who knew how much wit and 
gallantry this Prince was maſter 
of, believed he was ſo ſenſibly 
touched, that through the force of 
love he had loſt, his preſence of 
mind. The whole. town ſhouted ; 
for joy, and there were every where 
concerts of muſic and bonfires : In 
ſhort, after a magnificent ſupper, 


they 
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they were for conducting them to 
their apartments. 


Finetta, who was always think- 
ing of the maxim which the Fairy 
had revived in her mind, had her 
deſign in her head. This Princeſs 
had gained one of the women, who 
had the key of the clofet that be- 
longed to the apartment which was 
deſig:2d for her: and ſhe had pri- 
vately given orders to that woman 
to carry into the cloſet ſome ſtraw, 
a bladder, ſheep's blood, and the 
guts of ſome of | thoſe animals 
chic Td Vera dre Y hr Hines 
The Princeſs, on ſome pretence, 
went into this cloſet, and made'as 
Image of the ſtraw, into which ſhe 
1 the guts, and the bladder full 

f blood: after that, ſhe dreſs'd 
it up in womens night - clothes. 
When Finetta had finiſhed this 
little puppet, the returned to her 
company; and ſome time after, 
they conducted the Princeſs and her 

5 K 3 Spouſe 
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Spouſe to their apartment. When 
they had allowed as much time at 
the Toilette as was neceſſary, the 
ladies of honour took away the 
Flambeaux and retired. Finetta im- 
mediately threw the Image of ſtraw 
upon the bed, and went and, hid 
Herſelf in one of the corners of 
the chamber. 
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THe Prince, after having ſighed 
three or four times very loud, drew 
his ſword, and ran it through the 
body of the pretended Finetta: at 
the ſame inſtant he felt the blood 
trickle all about, and the wo- 
man of ftraw without motion. 
What have I done, cried Bel. a- voir, 
what! after ſo many cruel conflicts 
after having ſo much weighed with 
my ſelf, if I ſhould keep my oaths 
at the expence of a crime! have I 
taken away the life of a charming 
Princeſs I was born to love! her 
charms raviſhed me the moment I 
faw her, and yet I had not the 


power 
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power to free my ſelf from an oath 
which a brother, poſſeſſed with a 
fury, had exacted from me by an 
unworthy ſurpriſe! Ah! heavens! 
could any one ſo much as dream to 
puniſh a woman for having too 
much virtue! Well! Riche-cautelle, 
I nave fatisfyed thy unjuſt ven- 
geance, but now, I will revenge Ti- 
netta in her turn by my death, 
Yes, beautiful Princels, my ſword 
ſhall——. By theſe words the Prin- 
ceſs, who underſtood that the Prince, 
who in his tranſport had dropt his 
ſword, was feeling for it, in order 
to thruſt it through his body, was 
reſolved he ſhould not be guilty of 
ſuch a folly, aud therefore cried 
out, My Prince, I am not dead, 
the goodneſs of your heart made 
me devine your repentance, and by 
an innocent cheat I have hinder'd 
you from committing the worſt of 
Crimes. 
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- UroN which #7net/a related to 
'Bel-a-voir the foreſight ſhe had in 
relation to the Figure of ſtraw. 
'The Prince all tranſported to find 
the Princeſs alive, admired the 
prudence ſhe was miſtreſs of on ll 
occaſions, had infimte obligations to 
her for preventing him from com- 
mitting a crime, which he could not 
think on without horrour, and did 
not comprehend how he could be ſo 
weak not to ſee the nullity of thoſe 
wicked oaths, which had been ex- 
ated from him by artifice. 


HOWEVER, if Finetta had not 
been ever perſuaded, that Diftruf 
is the mother of ſecurity, ſhe had 
been killed, and her death been the 
cauſe of that of Bel-a-voir : and 
then afterwards, people would 
have reaſoned at leiſure upon the 
oddneſs of this Prince's ſenti- 
ments, Happy prudence and pre- 


ſence of mind! which preſerved 
this 
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this royal Pair from the moſt 
dreadful misfortunes in the world 
for a deſtiny the moſt ſweet and 
delightful. They always retained 
for each other an extreme tender- 
neſs, and paſſed throngh a long 
ſucceſſion of happy days, in o 
much felicity- and glory, as is im- 
poſſible for the moſt able pen or 
tongue to deſcribe. 


_ Your Ladyſhip ſes now an end 
of the hiſtory of the Adventures. of 
the Princeſs Fineita, which is not 
anly very famous, but, as Tradition 
informs us, alſo of very great anti- 
quity, Which aſſures us, that the 
Troubadours, or Storiographers of 
Provence, invented Finetta a long 
while before Abelard, or the cele- 
brated Count Thibaud of Cbam- 
pagne obliged the world with their 
Romances. Wl 
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morality, and for that reaſon 
oughs to be told to little children 
in their very infancy, to inſpire 
them betimes with Virtue ſo emi- 
nently brillante in your Ladyſhip. 
I know not, Madam, whether you 
ever heard Finetta ſpoken of at 
that age : but for my part, 


I. 


A Hundred times and more to me 
of old, 
To of fables made of beaſts and 


0 ts and bulls, the bat and owl, 
morals of this tale, my nurſe 
has told. 

Here with one little glance we ſee 

A Prince reduc'd to utmoſt miſery : 

dangerous Prince, whoſe ſable 

mind 

To perpretrate moſt horrid crimes in- 
clin d, 

Oerwbelm d orofoundly ow . 

In endleſs ſhame, irreparable woe. 

IL Here 


II. 


Here too, as in a magick glaſi, is 
ſhown, 
How two. tmprudent ladies royal 
born, 
Whom every princely virtue ſhould 
. adorn, | 
Of their high charafter unworthy 
grown: 
By paſſing all their time in Indolence, 
Loft to all honour's noble ſenſe, 
And to ftritt virtue having ſmall 


regard, 
Fell borrith to acts of fouleſt ſhame, 
And ASE indelibly their royal 


_— for their * a prompt 


reward. 


2 III. But 
nil 
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III. 


— 


But if wwe ſee in this Gelightfu] 
The \ Vicious puniſh'd, fo we "likewiſe 
GE OO and. rod. 
Loaded with glorious [poits "of vice. 
After a . ks which 
5 Me > © 


Could, cer | or in he leaf 
fſurmiſe, 
renz e, 1 fer, Meru, 
wiſe 
Hud BEL-A-VOIR, © that” gen ron 
Prince ſerene, I 
BIT 9 n the D of hip" bc 
Hveen enn ut \ 
In perfect "glory mount the royal. 
hrone... 


VI. In 
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| \ ty © "un yy AO 2-3 7% 
In fab, theſe Tales fue. * on 


ile mind, um W | 
Aford drverſi on and inſttuQion more | 
Tan thoſe invented beretofore, |. * 
Or in the modern mint of fable 


And: all. thoſe iuconſiſtent n 

(A Gallimawfry ftrange, God. knows,) 

Of Monky Barbers, Monky Beaus, 
be 8 Aſs, and W exalted 


Pie, . 
With little Doctor Elephant /o ly, 
Aud all what ciſe we Fabuliſts in- 


vent, 
Retaild in pretty ſterile chiming 
Cant. 
? J PP # x 
o\./ A V. " 


I can't but own I take delight extreme, 
And all young people do the ſame, 
A. . 
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Reading or hearing of theſe kinds of 
ales, 
So much their ſweet Simplicity pre- 
vai. 


ries riſe 
Of more extent their moral Virtues 
prove, | 
Did noble Ladies in their Families 
Admit them Audience, . their 
Lecture love. 


Tour contains, 
Like vital gold lock'd up in min'ral 
veins, 
Thoſe in his tales by Asor: wrap d 
fo well, © 
Certainly equal; and, Some ſay, ex- 
cel. 


FINIX. 


But more 72 ve would their beau- 


The Myſtick Meanings, which their - 
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